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EDITORIAL 


TO prevent possible misunderstandings, perhaps it is as 
well to say that we do not pretend that the articles in this 
number specially devoted to Communism represent points 
of view that must necessarily be accepted by Catholics. 
We do not ask our readers to agree with them. We do not 
even imply that on every point these writers agree amongst 


themselves. But we do maintain that these articles will 
help our readers to clear their own minds on the subject 
of Communism by doing two things; first, helping them to 
understand what Communism is; secondly, helping to 
understand why and in what sense it is condemned by the 
Holy Father. Moreover, we shall hope to have done a 
third and more important thing, namely explain why the 
Church pronounces solemnly on matters concerned with 
politics and economics. That she has so pronounced by 
encyclicals and action is manifest. She has in consequence 
been told by outsiders and even by some of her own child- 
ren that to do this is outside her sphere. She is right, say 
the rich, to have sympathy with those in distress but the 
possession of sympathy is not enough to enable her to solve 
the complicated problems of the commercial and industrial 
world of to-day. The poor, on the other hand, bid her 
leave alone the wealthy patrons in whose interest she seems 
to them to be speaking and walk with them as Christ her 
master walked. Both tell her that she knows nothing about 
the details of human life. ‘ Business is business,’ say they 
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both; and she is not trained or commissioned to deal with 
it. In a similar vein has Medicine spoken to the Church 
when she has denounced some of its proposals in the past, 
like the now-diminished practice of craniotomy. So speak 
the eugenists, or so they did, about the practice of birth. 
control of which however already they have become a little 
ashamed. So have spoken politicians, so economists. 
Finance say these last is no concern of hers for it is founded 
on nature; though not on the nature of coins but the nature 
of man, and what concerns man’s nature lies indirectly at 
least under the Church’s guidance for she was commis- 
sioned to lead men to God. And in doing this she must 
have the power to rule out what is contrary to His teach. 
ing of which she alone is the authoritative custodian and 
interpreter. 

Hence history is full of clashes between Church and 
State. Are we obliged as Catholics to uphold the Church 
in all her quarrels? No, we may sometimes think that in 
their policy or in their contentions popes were at fault. 
But what we shall certainly find is this, that in the main 
quarrel the popes were always right, namely in their con- 
tention that the spiritual is above the temporal. For if the 
popes had not fought at great odds to maintain this, the 
freedom of the human conscience from external compul- 
sion would have disappeared; freedom would not now be 
accepted in the political world as at least in theory it is 
to-day. 

But while we defend the papacy in its long fight against 
the strongest rulers of the past from Constantantine to 
Napoleon, Bismarck, Mussolini and the lesser tyrants, we 
do not claim that it is the business of the Church as such, 
to draw up a programme of industrial regeneration or 
commercial rebirth or political idealism. The popes have 
criticised the industrial conditions of to-day, most forcibly. 
But they have not proclaimed a Catholic political or 
economic programme. They have denounced whatever 
conflicts with the moral rights of man; for this reason the 
present Holy Father has condemned both the capitalism 
and the communism. of our time, but they have not 
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asserted a social scheme of their own. They watch the 
cause of man’s spiritual liberties and will defend these 

inst the world, but they will not interfere with the 
right and duty of the civil power to determine within the 
limits of Christian morality what is to be the programme 
of its social and economic organization. 

Moreover, when advocating Catholic Action, the pope 
does not mean merely the action of Catholics on the outer 
world but the action of Catholics on their own body. He 
is not thinking first of all (as he has subsequently told us 
when addressing the ].0.C.) of any mass movement but of 
individuals bringing themselves into closer relationship 
with Christ. He is not planning a political crusade of re- 
generation but a spiritual one. ByCatholicAction he means 
essentially the action of Catholics who are living on their 
Catholic faith. He desires indeed to transform the world 
but only by first transforming Catholics themselves. When 
their faith has begun to permeate them and work through 
them the world will be eager to listen to them and learn 
from them. Little groups here and there are to be brought 
into the full life of their faith. Through their transformed 
lives only does the Pope hope to transform society. We 
have the principles of right living and the life too; but 
the life in so many of us is dead. When the working 
classes and the employers have been brought back to the 
Catholic life in its fullness, we shall then be able to draw 
up our programme of social and economic reform. 

We need groups of young men first to devote themselves 
to their own sanctification; and then to help the unem- 
ployed to follow their faith better by interesting them in 
Catholic ideals, in liturgy, in all the many things that can 
be done to show them the meaning of their Catholic reli- 
gion. What a unique chance now with their enforced 
leisure to do this! Then these days of pain will have borne 
the excellent fruit for them that God has intended. 

In this sense read the articles that follow: the state- 
ment of the purposes of Marx, the strange alteration of 
these under practical experience by Lenin and his fol- 
lowers, our need of a revolutionary spiritual awakening, 
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the papal call to Catholic action, the deep needs of Catho. 
lic people, their requirement for apostolic priestly leaders, 
the hostile atmosphere of industrialism to the full Catholic 
life expressed in a poignant sentence in Quadragesimo 
Anno, and the true Commune, as we Catholics see it, set 
out and achieved by the meek victory of Christ over 
worldly power. 

In these articles we have unrolled for us the future con- 
flict, not perhaps in the temporal but in the spiritual 
order. It would then be foolish querulously to complain 
that no one tells us what we can do to help. What we can 
do is manifest. We can and must aim at nothing less than 
holiness for ourselves: ‘ Only one modern revolution could 
shake modern society to its foundations, a general outbreak 
of asceticism amongst the masses of the people.’ That is 
the object the Pope has in mind. Begin now with yourself. 

Is this a sermon? It is the sermon that the Pope wishes 
to have preached everywhere. 

Epiror. 


REMARKS 


IMAGE OF GoD. The dignity of personality holds the centre 
of the Catholic position in face of Communism, and the 
theology of the Blessed Trinity lies in close support. A 
man is more than a unit in a scheme, even though the 
scheme be a human commonwealth. There is something 
in him not subordinate to the collective good, not related 
to its purpose only through a place in the scheme of things. 
Created to the image of God, destined to share in the in- 
most life of the Blessed Trinity, man’s noblest and most 
characteristic interests set him above any arrangement of 
creatures among themselves, economic, political or social. 
He is a person, sui juris, an absolute in his way, relative 
only to God. He is a man before he is a citizen; he has 
rights before he has uses; he is free to determine himself 
before he can be treated as a producer. 





sLAVERY. Communism is not the only system to degrade 
human personality. Communities exert a constant pres- 
sure to reduce their members to the condition of utilities. 
In the name of the human race, women have been regarded 
merely as child-bearers; in the name of the Aryan Race, 
alittle Jew baby may one day be refused baptism. There 
seems to be a tendency in groups as such to become a 
Frankenstein’s monster and batten on the personalities 
from which they derive. The group takes various forms, 
the Business, the State, the Social Collectivity, the religious 
institution. The latest philosophy of Communism seems 
to have shaken off the determinism of pure economics, but 
the dynamic Absolute it has substituted is still impersonal, 
is still a tyranny. 


THE ISSUE. Before the philosophy of Marx had penetrated 
to his critics, when the cardinal elements of society were 
still reckoned according to the Almanach de Gotha, and 
Communists were regarded in the part of wicked fellows 
liable to interrupt a gala performance at the opera with the 
explosion of a home-made bomb, it was the Pope who 
defined the issue. A Pope, at that, considered by the 
penultimate school of historians as a kindly old muddler, 
who left a pale liberalism for the support of Austrian 
bayonets, and who fulminated somewhat ineffectually 
against rationalismus, liberalismus, and other progressive 
spirits of his age. Time has shown that he was not such an 
obscurantist after all. The deadly error of Communism 
and Socialism, says his Encyclical Quanta Cura in effect, 
is to assert that human rights derive from civil law. His 
teaching was developed by Leo XIII, and culminates in 
the Quadragesimo Anno of the present Pope. Yet in some 
quarters the Catholic argument against Communism still 
largely consists in evoking pictures of mongoloid Mus- 
covites with blood-imbrued hands. We are not fighting a 
bogey, but an idea, and an idea that is so strong because 
part of it is so true. 


QUALIFICATIONS. Private property is a corollary of the per- 
sonal integrity of man even apart from society. His right 
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to it is more than a concession which makes the best of 
his selfish streak, but a response to something deeper, 
namely his instinct for responsibility, for protecting and 
improving. Nevertheless, his right is not unrestricted, 
His private administration may justly be modified by the 
action of the State, and his profits belong to those that 
need them. Quadragesimo Anno condemns Individualism 
along with Collectivism. The trespassers-will-be-prosecuted 
notion of private property is not the Catholic one, which 
holds a balance between the principles of private initiative 
and common enjoyment. 


COMMUNISM OF PROFITS. On the question of private 
property, Catholic philosophy distinguishes between 
administration and enjoyment of property. As regards the 
latter, the riches of this world do not so belong to private 
persons that the needs of others are not satisfied. Produc. 
tion may be private, but consumption is common. Histori- 
cally speaking, most Communists have been in reaction to 
an unjust exclusiveness of enjoyment. Whatever the 
philosophy of Communism, the fact remains that its 
popular force springs from the spectacle of luxury side by 
side with want. It is difficult to adjust collective consump- 
tion to private production, probably impossible until the 
theological virtue of charity dominates society, but the two 
principles are distinct, and it is worth remembering that 
Communism when it insists that nobody should be denied 
the riches of the world is only repeating the classical teach- 
ing of the Church. 
JAcosIN. 





EXCERPTA 


TOWARDS THE MISUNDERSTANDING OF KARL MARX. The 
wealth of Marx-ish literature, so far from simplifying, is 
actually increasing the difficulty of forming an objective 
estimate of Communist theory and practice such as our 
contributors seek to undertake in this number of BLack- 
rriaks. Where are we to find the uncontaminated stream 
of authentic Marxism? Which its authorized interpreters, 
and which the heretics? ‘A certain difficulty,’ writes Fr. 
Lewis Watt in the January CLERGY REVIEW, ‘in making 
use of even those books which are sympathetic to Commu- 
nism is caused by the fact that the official Communist Party 
is reluctant to admit that anyone who is not a member of 
that Party can avoid mis-statements and misrepresentation 
when writing about Marxism. It does not approve of Pro- 
fessor Laski’s exposition; it repudiates Mr. Middleton 
Murry; and it sneers at Professor Hook’s recent Towards 
the Understanding of Karl Marx. Moreover, as Berdyaev 


has explained, the “general line” of the Soviet oun sd 


is now the official monopoly of the Institute of Red Pro- 
fessors at Moscow, which is by no means content to accept 
all the interpretations of Marx-Leninist philosophy which 
professed Bolshevists put forth . . .” Undeterred, Fr. Watt 
continues with a very useful comparison of the widely-mis- 
understood Soviet idea of property. (‘ There is no theoretic 
hostility to the private ownership of articles intended for 
the use and enjoyment of the owner . . . property in the 
form of means of production is consistently fought 
against ’) with that of Leo XIII and Pius XI, and he has 
some important things to say on the ‘ liquidation of class- 
distinction’ in U.S.S.R. in fact and theory. 


SOVIET ‘ FASCISM.’ In its January number, Esprit takes up 
its position against Fascism. Allowing for the fact that 
French political opinion is hostile to Italy and Germany, 
the articles are informative and considered. This lively 
monthly is opposed to the jungle of individualist Capital- 
ism and to the mechanist oppression of Materialist Collec- 
tivism. It is opposed to Fascism as well. For, according to 
Esprit, it raises up instead the tyranny of the lower spiri- 
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tual forces. These are arraigned under the headings of 
race-exaltation, nationalist passion, irres nsible disc 
pline, the ‘boom of youth,’ personality defined as aggres. 
siveness, submission to the State and to the Superman when 
there is no question of safeguarding common economic in- 
terests. We shall return to a more detailed consideration 
of the anti-Fascism of Esprit next month. Meanwhile, the 
observations of one of the contributors on the ‘ Fascising’ 
tendencies of contemporary Soviet policy merit a long quo- 
tation, for the infidelity of Moscow to its own cause of a 
world-proletariat is becoming increasingly patent and dis 
turbing to thoughtful Communists themselves. ‘ The whole 
Bolshevist esas still implies, indeed, absolute interna- 
tionalism. Even if it is a fiction, even if it is no more than 

litical etiquette and pious delusion, like the “Liberty, 

quality, Fraternity” on our public monuments, that is 
something . . . Internationalism is still the letter of the 
Bolshevist law; we are not yet compelled to despair and 
say that there is nothing to differentiate Bolshevism from 
Fascism. But we must beware: the more Bolshevism con- 
fines its outlook to that of the Russian State the more, by 
that very fact, it tends to abandon the cause of the workers 
and to become indistinguishable from Fascism.’ [Esprit has 
its own ideas about Fascism—not dissimilar to those of Mr. 
John Strachey.] ‘ Here we see the menace of a most fearful 
and monstrous degeneration of the proletarian movement; 
for it is being attacked from within; within a movement 
which by its social and ideological constitution is authen- 
tically working-class. It is undeniable that plenty of ex- 
planations and excuses can be found for the appearance 
of this menace. If the spread of the Communist revolution 
to the whole world had not been checked, the Bolshevist 
rulers would not have had to concern themselves with the 
national defence of the Russian State and become involved 
in a troublesome and disquieting system of pacts with im- 
perialistic governments, the most determined and implac- 
able enemies of social revolution.’ A declaration of the 
S.A.P. (German Socialist Workers’ Party, comprising left- 
wing remnants of the Social-Democrats and disgruntled 
Communists) is quoted: ‘In their highly questionable 
efforts to stabilize the Soviet Union the Stalinists have been 
compelled to admit the stabilization of Fascist Poland, 
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EXCERPTA 


Italy and Germany. Socialist theory in a single country 
seeks to impose elsewhere a regime of docile idiots for its 
own preservation. It demands that Socialist parties in 
other countries should do nothing but what is conducive 
to the supposed interests of the Soviet Union.’ The writer 
continues: ‘Incalculable and incalculably disastrous will 
be the consequences of this blind and thoughtless docility, 
this abdication of working-class thought and action 
throughout the world for the benefit of the supposed in- 
terests of that which is no longer clearly a militant prole- 
tariat, but already a national group.’ It is becoming in- 
creasingly clear that non-Russian workers have nothing to 
hope from a movement so de-internationalized as the Bol- 
shevism of Stalin and Litvinov. Communism cannot much 
longer pretend to show a united front. 


THE ISSUES OF CATHOLIC SOCIOLOGY. The outspoken article 
under this heading by Fr. J. Arthur O’Connor in the cur- 
rent DUBLIN REVIEW should be read and pondered upon: 
the origins and aims of distinctively Catholic Social thought 
and action have not often been stated so clearly and suc- 
cinctly in English. Without pretending to summarize what 
the writer has to say, we may pick one or two of his remarks 
for quotation. ‘ We are not mere analysts. Our work is posi- 
tive and practical. We shall never reform the existing 
social order by deciding that this or that feature is not im- 
moral. We have to determine whether or not each legiti- 
mate feature conduces to an intended whole, and to reject 
it if it does not. This is a point which many Catholic 
students have not seen. To apply the principles of Chris- 
tian morals to the details of our complicated economic life 
without reference to the sort of society which the Christian 
religion envisages would be merely to accumulate a mass 
of Sages 9 casuistic knowledge . . . The whole economic 
order, and every part of it must be judged by the objective 


society at which social justice aims. Sociology can be Cath- 
olic only if it is telelogical . . .. The sociological method in 
this matter is comparison; comparison between an actual 
human structure and a divine plan. The plan exists and 
can be consulted. It is in the keeping of the Catholic 
Church.’ Fr. O’Connor makes clear the distinction be- 
tween lawful and unlawful Capitalism, and continues : 
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‘ The distinction here made between the two things is un. 
mistakable. Many students of Catholic sociology are at 
loggerheads because they have confused them. That Capit. 
alism has resulted in the deprivation of the mass of the 
people of ay in land and industrial capital is a moral 
and social calamity, and may be fatal to the system; but 
it is not inherent in it.’ That calamity he finds due largely 
to historical accidents (as the discovery of steam- before pet- 
rol- and electric-power) and not necessarily concomitant 
with legitimate Capitalism as the Encyclicals understand 
it. He speaks of the ‘ lethargy or timidity amongst Catho- 
lics in England, due perhaps to their being a small and un- 
popular minority ’ and concludes: * The task before us is 
staggering, and it will need not only courage but hard 
thinking and close application as well. It can only be done 
by the joint efforts of a very large number of workers... 
Ours is a smaller but similar task to that of the early 
Church. But the early Church started with one advantage 
over us: it had not to reform itself.’ All Catholics con- 
cerned for these things—and therefore all Catholics— 


should study this article. 


PENGUIN. 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


IN treating Communism with the fulness which it deserves we 
gave deliberately to the writers whom we asked to contribute to 
this number larger space than usual, with the result—for which 
we apologise—that three articles must be held over till March. 
We sincerely apologise for this, as the three articles would 
have completed our survey of Communism; Fr. Aelfric Man- 
son’s The Church: Mother of the Proletariat, Mr, P. D. Foster’s 
Joshua or Judges, and Mr. H. Somerville’s Karl Marx and 
Capitalism. 





THE CATHOLIC SOCIAL PROGRAMME 


IT is only as the consequence of a misunderstanding that 
some seek for a detailed social policy in the encyclicals of 
the Popes. One must not expect to find in them a pro- 
nouncement in favour of protection or free trade, a dis- 
cussion of various monetary systems with a decision in 
favour of one of them, or even an exhortation to introduce 
the Eight Hours working day. As Leo XIII and Pius XI 
have repeatedly said, their intervention in the field of so- 
cial reconstruction is based entirely on their official duty 
to safeguard and promote religion and morality, both of 
which are necessarily involved in the organization of 
society. The Popes make no claim to be economists or finan- 
ciers, still less to be engineers or agriculturists; but they 
do most emphatically claim the right to lay down the moral 
principles which must be respected by all classes of man- 
kind, and to point out the forms assumed by those prin- 
ciples in relation to the political, economic, financial] and 
technical organization of society. Those who complain that 
such encyclicals as Leo XIII’s Rerum Novarum or 
Pius XI’s Quadragesimo Anno do not enter into greater 
detail would do better to reflect on this illustration of the 
Church’s desire to leave as much liberty to individuals and 
States as she can without failing in her duty as guardian 
of the moral law. Given several alternative policies, any 
one of which may be pursued without any violation of 
morality, the Church is quite content to leave the choice 
between them to those who are entrusted with the care 
of national interests, or who have a part to play in the social 
mechanism by virtue of their economic functions. One 
is tempted to draw upon a military metaphor, and say that 
the Church lays down the strategy of social reconstruction, 
leaving the tactics in the hands of statesmen and others 
who are charged with the direction of the various factors 
of the social economy. 

Like all strategy, the strategy of the Church is directed 
towards a victory, the victory of Christ in the world. In the 
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social sphere this means the achievement of the common 
welfare, primarily spiritual, but also temporal welfare as 
instrumental to the good life. Needless to say, an abyss 
separates the Catholic conception of the common welfare 
of mankind from that of the Communists; the abyss which 
divides every spiritual philosophy of life from materialism, 
A full discussion of this point is outside an exposition of 
the positive social programme of the Church, but one must 
not lose sight of the fact that this programme is only a 
part of a much wider philosophy which it assumes as 
proved. All the obligations arising from the virtues of jus. 
tice and charity, both individual and social, insisted on as 
an integral part of the programme, derive from principles 
established elsewhere. Similarly, the Communist strategy 
and tactics relating to the overthrow of Capitalism are 
based upon that wider point of view which is so familiar 
as ‘the materialist conception of history.’ From this comes 
the Communist advocacy of violent revolution, its demand 
for the dictatorship of the proletariat and the socialization 
of the means of production as steps towards a classless 
society. 

Of all the differences which separate the Catholic pro 
gramme from that of Marxists, perhaps the most fundamen- 
tal is their attitude to class-distinctions. To a Marxist, class- 
distinctions are inevitably the source of exploitation, par- 
ticularly when founded on the ownership of productive pro- 
perty. From this follows, as an inevitable corollary, the 
necessity of the class-war as the motive power in social 
evolution. In the Catholic programme, on the other hand, 
there is no hostility to class-distinctions as such, or even to 
the private ownership of productive property as such. Cer- 
tain class-distinctions arise from the fact that men natur- 
ally fall into groups or classes according to the nature of 
the work they perform. There is a class-distinction between 
skilled engineers and unskilled labourers as much as be- 
tween doctors and lawyers, soldiers and sailors. The Com- 
munist suggestion that in the perfect society all men will 
be engaged in all sorts of occupations seems to show hos- 
tility even to this form of class-distinction, whereas the 
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Catholic programme advocates the juridic organization of 
such occupational groups. With regard to class-distinctions 
which carry with them de jure or de facto authority over 
other people, the Church is satisfied to press the old prin- 
ciple that there is no privilege and no power without re- 
sponsibility. She has no sympathy with anarchism, even of 
the peaceful variety. Political authority, she holds, is a 
necessity for social welfare, and therefore willed by God; 
but it is of its very nature limited by the purpose for which 
it exists, the promotion of the temporal welfare of the 
community. Provided that a Government holds power by 
a just title, it has de jure authority; but it must not be 
forgotten that enormous power over the lives of others, 
enormous de facto authority, may be and is held by indi- 
viduals and groups who have no de jure political authority 
at all. Sometimes this de facto power is founded on an 
entirely illegitimate title, as in the case of the political 
usurper, the racketeer or the blackmailer. But the Popes 
are not prepared to admit that the de facto authority or 
power which arises from the ownership of productive pro- 
perty is necessarily illegitimate. The ownership of almost 
any sort of property gives power to the owner, even if it be 
merely purchasing power; but the ownership of productive 
property gives the dangerous power to direct and control 
the lives of other men, owing to their inescapable need to 
draw upon natural resources (such as the land), or at any 
rate to obtain their livelihood by hiring out their labour 
power to those who own the means of production. In Quad- 
ragesimo Anno Pius XI shows himself much concerned 
with this problem of economic dictatorship, the desire for 
which, as he remarks, has supplanted the old lust for mere 
profit. He admits that its dangers are so great as to justify 
the State, in certain circumstances, nationalizing some 
forms of productive property, but he refuses to accept the 
socialist ‘ solution ’—the practically universal nationaliza- 
tion of the means of production. This remedy he regards 
as worse than the disease it is intended to cure. It delivers 
the individual and the family into the hands of the State, 
already too prone to Totalitarianism, and its result would 
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be to saddle the State with cares and responsibilities be. 
yond its resources and outside its proper function. The 
function of the State, which is but the community organ. 
ized for the purpose of doing as a whole what its members 
cannot do for themselves, is to safeguard the rights of the 
citizens at home and abroad and to supplement by the or. 
ganized resources of the community the private efforts of 
individuals and groups to achieve temporal welfare by legi- 
timate means. To supplant those private efforts altogether 
would lead to manifold evils, and is a sign of impatience 
and political bankruptcy rather than of wisdom. 

Obviously this is by no means the same as saying that the 
State should content itself with an attitude of laissez faire, 
a political doctrine which the Popes have repeatedly repu- 
diated and condemned. The State has very important and 
very active functions to fulfil, and it will fulfil them the 
more efficiently the less it tries to exceed them. Watchful 
supervision lest any class of its citizens be exploited, in- 
cluding of course just retribution to malefactors of all sorts, 
and carefully considered assistance and stimulus to the 
various branches of social activity, are quite enough to keep 
those who hold political authority fully occupied, more 
especially in our modern industrialized communities. Fac 
tory legislation and Shops Acts, limiting hours of labour, 
regulating the employment of married women, young per- 
sons and children, and tending to secure healthy conditions 
(morally as well as physically) in places of employment, are 
in full accord with the Catholic programme. So too are 
Trade Boards, established to abolish sweating in unorgan- 
ized industries, where trade unionism is weak. 

But the unorganized industry is not in accordance with 
our programme. On the economic plane the unorganized 
industry is what the unorganized community is on the 
political plane. It is a form of anarchy, with all its dan- 
gers and weaknesses. Custom in this country seems to limit 
the appellation of ‘ unorganized ’ to those trades and indus- 
tries in which trade unionism is either very weak or non- 
existent, but it is evident that this usage is far too narrow. 
It is an eloquent testimony to the impression made by 
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THE CATHOLIC SOCIAL PROGRAMME 


trade unionism on minds nourished on laissez faire, but 
it gives a wrong impression of the state of an industry in 
which there may be no effective organization of the repre- 
sentatives of capital, and no method to enable the industry 
to speak with one voice or to administer its corporate 
affairs effectively. The Catholic social programme has 
always, from the early days of the Catholic social move- 
ment, advocated trade unionism, even at a time when the 
Governments of the newly industrialized countries opposed 
and forbade it. Leo XIII gave trade unionism official ap- 
probation. Pius XI, repeating that approbation, urges a 
parallel organization of employers. The obvious danger of 
such organizations is that they may face one another like 
two armies ready for battle, and it is vitally necessary to 
provide a method for bringing them into peaceful contact 
with each other. The Whitley Scheme of Joint Industrial 
Councils provided such a method, and the letter of the 
Sacred Congregation of the Council to the Bishop of Lille 
(1929), which has been published as a twopenny pamphlet 
by the Catholic Social Guild under the title Trade Unions 
and Employers’ Associations, quotes an instruction given 
by Cardinal Gasparri in 1915, a year before the Whitley 
Committee was appointed, to the following effect: 


It is most opportune, useful and in conformity with Christian 
principles, to continue, as far as may be practicable, the simul- 
taneous establishment of separate unions for employers and for 
workers, while creating, as a point of contact between them, 
joint committees entrusted with the duty of discussing and 
settling in a peaceful manner, in accordance with justice and 
charity, the disagreements that may spring up between the 
members of the respective unions. 


When this has been done, it may be said that the first stage 
of organization has been accomplished. But something still 
remains to be done. Provision has been made for discus- 
sions between trade unions and employers’ associations, 
but the industry as a whole cannot be regarded as a social 
entity with a moral personality unless it has powers of self- 
government, subject of course to the ultimate supervision 
of the State on behalf of the community. A fully organized 
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industry therefore requires juridic personality, which it 
can receive only from the legislature. Having this, it would 
be able to own property as an individual can. It could 
establish a fund for the maintenance of its own unem 
ployed, for example, and for the assistance of those mem. 
bers of the industry who for one reason or another fell into 
distress. It could govern itself by means of a council repre. 
sentative of all the interests engaged in the industry, with 
power to override a recalcitrant minority. It could regulate 
prices and thus abolish unfair competition. It could deter- 
mine standard conditions of labour for all the firms com- 
prised in the industry. 

This is not the place to discuss the obstacles in the way 
of this reconstruction, but it must be remarked that an 
organization of this sort retains all the social advantages of 
individualism without its dangers, and secures that social 
control of the national economy which is generally ad- 
mitted to be necessary. Nor must it be thought that the 
Catholic social movement has borrowed this idea from Fas- 
cism. On the contrary, Fascism is the borrower. In the bor- 
rowing, however, it has introduced serious changes into 
the Catholic plan, for the Fascist theory of the totalitarian 
State is intolerant of that industrial self-government which 
logically follows from the Catholic philosophy of society as 
a community of communities. 

Pope Pius XI, in the encyclical Quadragesimo Anno, 
points out many weaknesses in the social structure of our 
modern societies. He stresses the social character of the in- 
stitution of private property, as against the individualistic 
view of it, reminding property owners that they cannot 
always do what they like with ‘their own.’ He reminds 
the world that labour, too, has both a social and an indi- 
vidual aspect, and that to neglect either aspect is to be led 
into false theories about the distribution of the product 
of industry. To demand wages excessively high will have 
repercussions harmful not only to the community as a 
whole, but to the workers themselves. That is a truth which 
has been readily seized by all who have to pay wages and 
by many who receive them. But it is no less a truth that 
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the old policy of paying labour only what it could be forced 
to accept is equally disastrous to society as well as to the 
workers. Pius XI, in particular, makes it clear that 
Leo XIII, in demanding as a natural right the payment of 
at least a living wage, was referring to a minimum wage 
sufficient to maintain a normal family, and to build up a 
reserve of property. 

But he is not content to suggest that the weaknesses in 
our social structure should be repaired by patching. Cen- 
tral to his whole scheme of social re-building is the idea 
of the organized industry, in the. sense developed above. 
In the light of this, his advocacy of ‘the modification of 
the wage-contract by a contract of partnership’ takes on 
a fuller significance. So does his insistence on the co-opera- 
tion of capital and labour, a co-operation which he desires 
should pass from the order of economic fact to that of the 
intellect and will under the stimulus and protection of 
appropriate legislative provisions. The individual aspect 
of capital and that of labour afford no point of contact be- 
tween capitalists and workers, but this is provided by their 
social aspects, which involve mutual obligations, and 
which should be recognized and sanctioned by juridic or- 
ganization. Given a corporate organization of industry, the 
State, supreme in all matters relating to its province, could 
exercise the functions we have already discussed more 
effectively than at present. It is not surprising, then, that 
Catholic statesmen like Herr Dollfuss have determined to 
put the recommendations of Pius XI into execution, or 
that thoughtful industrialists in Great Britain and the 
United States are adopting the idea of some sort of cor- 
porate organization. It is for us Catholics to do our best to 
secure that the new form of organization when it comes (as 
it assuredly will) is in harmony with the general principles 
of the encyclicals. 

Much has been said in this paper of institutional reform; 
but this is only one part of the social reconstruction advo- 
cated by the Popes. An equally important part is moral re- 
generation, which in this context means especially a revival 
of the spirit of social justice and social charity. Institutions 
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must be vivified by the Christian spirit; otherwise they 
are but dead machinery. All the members of a State must 
be inspired, not merely by the desire to advance their own 
interests, but also by the firm resolve to respect the rights 
of others and to promote their welfare. The inculcation of 
this Christian spirit is primarily the office of the Church, 
and, hampered though she is by the defection of those who 
have fallen away from her and by the indolence or sinful. 
ness of those of her members who neglect her teachings, 
she wili do her part to the utmost of her ability. Further. 
more, as Pius XI reminds us, she has many unconscious 
allies outside her ranks, people who strive after the King- 
dom of God and His justice, ‘ spiritual forces of unexpected 
strength, a clear testimony of a “naturally Christian soul”’ 
(Quadragesimo Anno), forces which will prove too strong 
for materialism, whether individualist or communist, to 
subdue. 


Lewis Warr, S.J. 





THE ECONOMIC CAUSES OF COMMUNISM 


THE economic causes of any political movement or system 
are related to certain fundamental needs or wants of man’s 
nature and upon the measure in which that system claims 
to be, and is actually, able to fulfil those wants. In the 
purely physical sphere these requirements of our nature 
are easy enough to define. But when we come to 
consider the mental and spiritual requirements of man’s 
nature we must at the outset make a distinction between 
what a man needs and what he wants, for there is great 
diversity here. It is true that in different ages different 
needs and wants will predominate, and that in one century 
the emphasis will be laid where afterwards it is but lightly 
stressed. Yet because the human body has within historical 
memory developed far less than the human mind we may 
say that essential wants of the human body are constant. 
The want of food, for instance, or the want of warmth for 
the body. Without these wants being satisfied the body 
could not survive. Now it is especially to these wants—to 
the complex of living conditions—that I refer when I say 
that the economic causes of any political system are related 
to certain wants of man’s nature. 

The attractiveness of any economic doctrine is related 
to these wants because it depends upon the power of that 
doctrine to persuade people that by its application will 
they be satisfied. Thus before any such doctrine can change 
the existing system, there must necessarily be a great num- 
ber of unsatisfied wants which the doctrine explains to be 
due to the vices of the existing system and which it claims 
by practical application that it will fulfil. But besides the 
existence of the doctrine and the existence of the wants 
there must also be amongst a generality of the people an 
attitude which favours the change. In this case the econo- 
mic doctrine will control the direction of the change. This 
attitude which demands a change is the immediate basis 
of every revolution. It is a psychological fact, not an econo- 
mic one. It is most often brought about by the visible op- 
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pression of one class of people by another. The course 
of a revolution is therefore marked first by a failure of the 
governmental system to supply certain wants of the people 
—an economic fact; then by the growth of a revolutionary 
consciousness (to which, of course, the teaching of a revo. 
lutionary economic doctrine contributes)—this is a psycho- 
logical fact. Finally, there are certain immediate causes 
which are particular to every revolution. In the two greatest 
revolutions, the French of 1789 and the Russian of 1917, 
these immediate causes present some similarity. In both 
cases there was serious dislocation of the economic system 
which resulted in the acutest want manifesting itself in 
bread riots; there was the contrast between lavish wealth 
and extreme poverty; there was the worthlessness of a great 
majority of the ruling class which was epitomized by a glar- 
ing scandal in what are called high places; the defection of 
the Army, which is an indispensable condition of all vio- 
lent revolutions; and a general sense of insecurity—the 
tense atmosphere which almost compels the storm to 
break. Such may be the contributory causes of a revolu- 
tion, but they are not the original cause, the causa causans. 
The real causes are, as I have suggested above, that the 
wants of a generality of the people are not being supplied, 
that somebody has paused to discover the reason for this, 
and that he has urged his conclusion upon the unprovided 
masses in arguments that they understand and which ap- 
peal to them, and has drawn a clear picture of what life 
might hold for them if they threw off the incubus of the 
system under which they are painfully labouring. 

iThe man who paused to try to understand the reasons 
for the poverty and depression which existed in the nine- 
teenth century devoted a whole lifetime to that research 
and to the formulation of a system under which those con- 
ditions should for ever perish. Karl Marx was the creator 
of modern Communism, of the Communism which I pro- 
pose to deal with in this article. For it must be remembered 
that Marxian Communism, though the most successful, is 
not the only kind of Communism. Indeed, Communism as 
an idea is of old and somewhat noble lineage, and has been 
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constantly invoked throughout the ages whenever men con- 
templated with horror the appalling picture of wealth wast- 
ing its riches in the face of miserable poverty. But Com- 
munism was never a system, much less a gospel, until Marx 
fashioned it and Lenin put it to the proof. It was Marx who 
made the most complete exposition of the flaws and incon- 
sistencies of Capitalism, and who first gave shape to an en- 
tirely different alternative system. From his analysis Marx 
concluded that Capitalism was bound to break down and 
was bound to be replaced by Communism, and that the 
historic process would inevitably work itself out in this way 
as by a kind of evolutionary determinism. 

Historical materialism is the theory that the structure 
of Society at any time, its conduct, discipline and beliefs, 
are the result of the modes of production then in existence 
and of the relation to which these modes of production give 
rise. Changes in the method of production have resulted 
in the transformation of the entire social edifice, so that 
the progress of Society from primitive savagery, through 
tribal organization, through feudalism to Capitalism, is to 
be accounted for solely by the growth and differences of 
the means of production between one age and another. It 
is man’s conquest of nature, his fighting for a lean subsis- 
tence with primitive instruments, his tilling of the soil, 
his sowing and his reaping, his discovery of modern machi- 
nery, which account for the apparatus and direction of 
human history. Marx does not deny the influence of 
human personality within certain limits; but he did always 
insist upon the fact that every man is a social product, his 
cultural endowments are controlled by the society in which 
he lives and grows, and this society is itself formed upon 
the then existing mode of production. 

But, whatever the modes of production in any stage in his- 
tory, the fruits of production were not evenly distributed, 
and this has led throughout the course of the ages to a 
division of classes. ‘The history of all hitherto existing 
Society,’ begins the Communist manifesto, ‘is the history 
of class struggle.’ This constant strife between the different 
strata of society produces a clash of ideas out of which 
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political, philosophical and religious systems are formed. 
The State itself has always existed for no other purpose 
than to enforce the ideas, the status, the domination of 
the ruling class. But this succession of class struggles is now 
drawing to a final close. ‘Society as a whole is more and 
more splitting up into two great hostile camps, into two 
great classes directly facing each other—bourgeoisie and 
proletariat.’ When the proletarians seize the power of the 
State, all other classes will disappear, because the founda. 
tion of all class differences—private property—will have 
been abolished. The State itself, the engine of class domi- 
nance, will wither away as soon as the victory of the pro- 
letariat is assured.* 

Such, in short, is the course of events which, applying 
his dialectic and his materialist conception of history, Marx 
predicts as inevitable and, as it were, predetermined. What 
are his reasons for this prophecy; what enables him in 1848 
to say in language more clear than that of many prophets: 
‘What the bourgeoisie, therefore, produces, above all, are 
its own grave diggers. Its fall and the victory of the prole- 
tariat are equally inevitable’? We come now to Marx's 
analysis of the rise and fall of Capitalism. 

The system we call Capitalism emerged from the prior 
social system known as Feudalism. The bourgeois or capi- 
talist is descended from the burghers of the early towns 
who, in turn, were the offspring, in most cases, at any rate, 
of the serfs of the Middle Ages. Exploration, colonization, 
the trade with vast new markets, increase in the means 
of exchange and in the kind and number of commodities 
called for a new framework to take the place of the feudal 
system of guild production. The manufacturing system of 
the Capitalist epoch comes into existence. The bourgeois 
has arrived. For the feudal tie which bound man to man 
he substitutes the tie of cash payment. 

In the medieval stage of production the ownership of 
the commodities produced was based upon the labour of 





Communist Manifesto, p. 9. 
? Lenin ; State and Revolution, p. 15, et seq. 
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the producer or his family. When in the Capitalist era the 
means of production were concentrated into the hands of 
comparatively few Capitalists, the owner of the instru- 
ments of production was still the owner of the goods though 
it was not by his labour that they had been produced. 

The means of production and production itself had become, 
in essence, socialized. But they were subjected to the form of 
appropriation which presupposes the private production of in- 
dividuals.* 


This contradiction is at the basis of the class struggle of 
to-day; for the real producers of commodities, the labourers, 
no longer receive as a return for their work the value of the 
thing they have produced, but they receive wages which 
may be far less than that value. Wage labour which, in the 
Middle Ages, had been the exception and accessory, now 
becomes the basis of all production. It was from the con- 
sideration of wage labour that Marx developed his famous 
doctrine of Surplus Value and Capitalist Accumulation. 

Surplus value, according to Marx, was that portion of 
the value which a workman added to the goods which he 
produced and which was appropriated by the Capitalist 
employer. Marx sought to establish that the ultimate mea- 
sure of the value of a thing depended upon the amount 
of time of socially necessary labour expended in its pro- 
duction. Since, however, the Capitalist did not pay the 
wage-earner for the labour time that he devoted to his work, 
but for the use of his labouring power, and since the value 
of the former exceeded the value of the latter, the differ- 
ence between the two was the Surplus Value appropriated 
by the Capitalist. The Surplus Value, the unearned profit, 
which the Capitalist makes out of the system of commodity 
production, is allocated by him in part as revenue which 
he himself consumes, in part as Capital, which he accumu- 
lates. The effect of this law of accumulation of Capital is 
thus summarized by Marx: 


The greater the social wealth, the amount of capital at work, 
the extent and energy of its growth, and the greater, therefore, 





*Engels; Anti-Diihring, p. 53 (English Translation). 
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the absolute size of the proletariat and the productivity of its 
labour, the larger is its reserve army . . . Consequently the 
relative magnitude of the industrial reserve army increases as 
wealth increases.‘ 


And thus ‘the accumulation of wealth at one pole of 
society involves a simultaneous accumulation of poverty, 
labour torment, slavery, ignorance, brutalization and moral 
degradation at the opposite pole.’ The age-old gulf beween 
the few rich and the many poor is thus extended by the 
Capitalist system of production. 

Yet the Marxian dialectic and the materialist interpreta- 
tion of history require that a change will take place, and 
the moment has now arrived when ‘the material produc- 
tive forces of Society come into conflict with existing pro- 
duction relationships,’ and when the struggle of the two 
conflicting parties, the proletariat and the bourgeoisie, 
comes to a head. The course of this change which the 
historical process necessitates was defined by Marx, 
according to his theories of history, as the seizure of 
power by the proletariat, the shattering of the bourgeois 
State structure, and the establishment, through a dictator- 
ship of the proletariat, of the Communist State. For he 
realized that if the working man’s condition was unsatis- 
factory and if the working man could be persuaded that 
this was due to his exploitation by his master, and that in 
turn this exploitation followed inevitably from the econo- 
mic system under which both operated—that therein lay 
the secret of the unmistakable and unalterable antagonism 
between the bourgeois and the proletarian,* then the latter 
would be drawn to the logical conclusion that only by de- 
stroying the Capitalist system could he snap the golden 
chain which he had himself forged and by which he was 
fettered to his bourgeois master. 





* Capital, Vol. I, 712. 

** They (the Communist Party) never cease to instil into the 
working class the clearest possible recognition of the hostile 
antagonism between bourgeoisie and proletariat.’-—Communist 
Manifesto, p. 43. 
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We have here most of the elements of a first-class revo- 
lution, as they were defined at the beginning of this article. 
There have been wide-spread wants, there has been a man 
who took the trouble to study them profoundly and who 
has formulated a doctrine which claims that by its appli- 
cation will those wants be satisfied. So far there has not 
been, except in Russia, a revolutionary consciousness sufhi- 
cient to upset the existing Capitalist system. Will this re- 
volutionary consciousness arise? I think that if Marx’s 
analysis of Capitalism were essentially correct, if his philo- 
sophy of historical materialism were also true, it would un- 
doubtedly do so. Those to whom the tenets of Communism 
are not agreeable do well, therefore, to enquire whether 
Marx’s analysis is still applicable. 

It was confidently expected by the Russian Bolsheviks 
when they seized the power of the Russian Government 
in 1918 that, within a short time, a few years perhaps, the 
revolution would spread from country to country until it 
had engulfed or enlightened the whole world. These hopes 
have been shattered by a succession of events; the battle of 
Warsaw in 1920, when the Polish army directed by Pil- 
sudski and Weygand arrested the conquest of Poland by 
the Soviet forces and thereby prevented Germany from hav- 
ing a Bolshevik State as its neighbour; the triumph of the 
Fascists in Italy (1922) and of the Nazis in Germany (1933). 
In both of these countries, as far as one can judge, the im- 
mense mass of the proletariat are in favour of the existing 
regime. How then does the orthodox Marxist react to these 
hard facts? Considering all things, very favourably; for he 
sees in Fascism, as in Imperialism, of which it is a tardy 
imitation, the last stage of Capitalist evolution—Capitalism 
at the last convulsive gasp. To the non-Marxist it will seem, 
perhaps, that the trend of modern Capitalism would have 
surprised Marx. He may think at least that Marx’s 
doctrine requires to be brought up to date and this 
is, in fact, what has happened. The orthodox modern 
interpretation of Marx is called Leninism, and _ its 
chief living exponent is Stalin. Leninism insists on 
the fact that Capitalism has not lost any of its in- 
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herent flaws. Though competition is superseded by mono- 
poly and the financial Capitalist gains an ever greater in- ( 
fluence in the affairs of the State; though bourgeois demo- 
cracy gives place to the dictatorship of the bourgeoisie: 
though there is a temporary betterment in the standard of ] 

life among working people, so that there is an appearance 
of stability, yet ‘beneath a comforting surface there lie I 
contradictions and conflicts incapable of solution.” The 1 
essential hostility between Capital and Labour is accen- t 
tuated for the strength which Capital draws from amalga- a 
mation and monopoly is used in a new offensive against U 
Labour. Moreover, the uneven development of Capitalism r 
in different States leads to competition amongst them which t 
can, in the long run, only be resolved by force of arms.* I 
We see, therefore, that twentieth century Marxism is \ 
quite ready to cope with Fascism and other developments a 
of modern Capitalism, and so far from regarding these ii 
as postponing the advent of revolution holds that they will 0 
hasten it. It is said that Marx himself foresaw these de- y 
velopments,’ which in his view were indicative of the final is 
period of class antagonism. However this may be, it is less Cc 
important to enquire what form Capitalism would, in his tl 
opinion, ultimately take than to enquire whether the asser- g 

tion, which is really at the basis of all his work, namely 
that Capital and Labour, employer and workman, he who Oo 
owns property and he who works upon it, must be mutu- u 
ally hostile because the interest of the one is inevitably tl 
opposed to the interest of the other—whether this asser- Pp 
tion is true in the light of modern history. Does it apply fz 
to the working of the corporate State in Italy? Would o! 
it apply to the successful operation of the National Re- tl 
covery Act in America? When we ask ourselves what are T 
the struts upon which Marx rests this tremendous argu- b 
ment—an argument which has in one decade and a half, al 
completely transformed the largest country in the world— a 
——— $$$ — Se eee sp echgneceenapeesn ae Pp 
* Mirsky; Lenin, Ch. XII. ‘ _ 

’ Laski; Communism, p. 31. Hook; Toward the Understand- 
ing of Karl Marx, pp. 252-254. PI 
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we find that they are these: Surplus Value, the tendency 
of the Capitalist to pay always a Minimum Wage, the 
law of Capitalist Accumulation which, automatically, re- 
sults in the division of Society into a few excessively rich 
people at the one pole and a horde of poor at the other. 

As to the theory of Surplus Value, it has been discarded 
by all but Marxist economists as being out of harmony 
with the facts. It must be sufficient to say here that Marx 
totally miscalculated the influence of demand on the price 
and upon the value of commodities; that he regarded as 
unearned profit any increment, except wages, arising out 
of the production of goods and therefore totally disregarded 
the work of Business Managers, Directors of Companies, 
Entrepreneurs; though he based his estimate of Surplus 
Value on the fact that, in the long run, commodities sell 
at a price equivalent to the labour value which has been 
incorporated in them, he has to admit in the third volume 
of Capital that it is an accident if price and value coincide. 
Yet even if the theory of Surplus Value as stated by Marx 
is untenable, it does express what many non-Marxists, in- 
cluding this writer, believe to be the truth, namely that 
the Capitalist obtains out of the process of production a 
great deal more than his fair portion. 

It is almost axiomatic with Marx that the Capitalist must 
of necessity pay a minimum wage to his workman, and 
upon this ‘natural law’ he fortifies his argument that 
the interests of Capital and Labour are diametrically op- 
posed.* In Wage-Labour and Capital, indeed, he goes so 
far as to predict a gradual shrinkage of wages as a result 
of the division of labour, the application of machinery and 
the corresponding competition amongst workmen for jobs. 
The very opposite, of course, has happened. In England, 
between 1850 and 1900 the wages of the working classes 
are estimated to have risen by 78 per cent., while there was 
a fall in the prices of wholesale commodities of about 11 
per cent., and there has been a general rise in real wages 








* See Wage-Labour and Capital, Chap. 8-9; Capital, Vol. I, 
PP. 590-629, p. 653, p. 660; Communist Manifesto, p. 24. 
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(wages measured by their purchasing power) both in 
Europe and America ever since the War. This has been 
due not only to purely economic factors, but to an awaken- 
ing of the social conscience of Capitalists, which is a pro- 
cess that Marx did not choose to reckon with. Indeed, it 
is evident that if the just wage demanded for the workman 
in Quadragesimo Anno® were paid and the principles set 
forth in that Encylical were practised by Capitalists, the 
real gravamen of Marx’s argument of opposing class in- 
terests would be discharged. The social basis for his com- 
plaint would be falsified. 

Marx’s analysis of the accumulation of Capital is, per- 
haps, the most valuable part of his theory and undoubtedly 
applies in some degree to conditions existing at the present 
time. The accumulation of profits in periods of business 
prosperity and their dedication to the purchase of fresh 
instruments of production eventually result in a falling 
off of consumers’ demand, in surplus production and in a 
consequent trade depression which threatens the stability 
of the whole system. These reasons for fluctuation of trade 
have been forcibly argued by J. A. Hobson. But this pro- 
cess of accumulation which Marx envisaged as an ever ex- 
tending one has, to a certain extent, been curtailed, espe- 
cially by high and graduated taxation, a substantial part 
of which is returned to the working classes in the form 
of improved social services. Moreover, it will be recalled 
that in Marx’s view the accumulation of Capital resulted 
in the ever growing enslavement and impoverishment of 
the worker as well as in the enlargement of the proletarian 
class. ‘ Thanks to the working of this law (of accumulation) 
poverty grows as the accumulation of Capital grows.’ Again 
this is not true. To take but one example which is easily 
ascertainable: a comparison of the condition of the work- 
ing classes in London at the time of Charles Booth’s survey 





** Every effort, therefore, must be made that at least in 
future a just share only of the fruits of production be permitted 
to accumulate in the hands of the wealthy, and that an ample 
sufficiency be supplied to the working men.’—Quadragesimo 
Anno, Part II, p. 3. 
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(1889-1895), with their condition as revealed by the New 
Survey of London Life and Labour, shows a remarkable 
amelioration in their condition. The health of the people 
of England in a year of crisis, 1932, was better than ever 
before.’° The standard of life generally has been raised. 
The deterioration of the condition of the proletariat which 
Marx foretold has not occurred—and why? Largely because 
another of his most cherished doctrines has proved false, 
the doctrine that the State is the mere engine of class domi- 
nance, or, more particularly, that the Capitalist State exists 
merely to protect the interests of the ruling class, the bour- 
geoisie. Practically all social legislation in England within 
the last sixty years has been anti-Capitalist in the sense 
which underlies Marx’s understanding of the word. The 
English political historian of a future age will be able to 
recognize in the Factory Acts and in the Rent Acts, as in 
National Insurance, a collectivist tendency which has also 
manifested itself in the creation of such Corporations as 
the Port of London Authority, the Electricity Board and 
the B.B.C. This tendency is bound to develop under an 
enlightened system of Capitalism, and the State, which, 
according to Marx, will only act in defence of Capital, is 
constantly putting its spoke into the wheel of the individual 
Captalist. Does the Marxist analysis of Capitalism, does 
Leninism really account for the modern controlled Capi- 
talism, such as we find in Italy and will find in America 
if the National Recovery Act proves successful; such as we 
shall also shortly find in Germany? The super-Capitalism 
which existed in this latter country after the War, when 
such magnates as Hugo Stinnes dominated the industrial 
scene, did not (as I think Marx would have undoubtedly 
expected) culminate in a Communist but in a Nazi revo- 
lution. Nor does the English Labour movement appear to 
fulfil his hopes. Marx himself had some doubt about the 
British proletariat, and his letters to Engels show that he 
considered it ‘ bourgeoisified.’™ 





*° Sir George Newman’s Annual Report on the Health of the 
People for 1933. 
"See Lenin, The Teachings of Karl Marx, p. 34. ° 
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The truth is that Marx’s analysis applies on the whole 
to the era of laissez faire Capitalism and becomes unreal 
in proportion as a controlled form of Capitalism takes its 
place. What then is the economic system from which Com- 
munism must flow as an historical necessity? The answer 
seems to me to be uncontrolled Capitalism, which is indeed 
the Capitalism which Marx describes. Marx’s mistake was 
to think that Capitalism could only develop in one direc- 
tion, that being contrary to proletarian interests. That 
Communism should be the synthesis which will compose 
the differences of Capital and Labour does not even seem 
to me to be in accordance with the general law of the dia- 
lectic. This has, indeed, happened in Russia, where a 
highly developed Communist Party existed side by side 
with the most out of date form of Capitalism, this com- 
bination being due to the peculiarity of Russia’s industrial 
development. But it will not be the case with the world 
at large unless Capitalist States make a swing backwards, 
and allow unfettered individualism a free hand once again, 
or unless they seek their own destruction in future wars, 
which is what every devout Marxist hopes for. The world 
revolution, in the Communist sense, will come if the condi- 
tions which Marx predicted are verified—that is, the work- 
ing of the Capitalist system results in an ever-increasing 
population growing ever poorer and in the accumulation 
of ever greater wealth in the hands of an ever-diminishing 
few. For if what Tolstoy says of wealth is true, namely 
that it is the accumulation of labour, only what usually 
happens is that one person does the work and the other 
the accumulation, then we should all, I hope, wish for an 
end of the system by which such wealth was gained. If, 
however, modern Capitalism goes forward in the leading 
reins of Government control and abandons competitive 
anarchy—and I think all the indications are that it will 
do so—then the vices which would make it a cause for 
Communism will have been destroyed. There are three 
tasks to which the modern Capitalist State must address 
itself: the provision for the more equal division of in- 
come; the securing of an efficient machine for the distribu- 
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THE ECONOMIC CAUSES OF COMMUNISM 


tion of goods, and the elimination of the appalling waste 
which now goes on—the importance of this is heightened 
by the fact that, theoretically at least, this could be more 
easily assured under the Communist than under the Capi- 
talist system; finally, a solution of the Unemployment prob- 
lem. If Capitalism is unable to accomplish these tasks 
it condemns itself, for it cannot satisfy those wants the 
fulfilment of which is the raison d’étre of any economic 
system. 

Nevertheless, if these tasks are to be accomplished with- 
out too much friction there will have to be an increasing 
realization on the part of Capitalists that the profits they 
draw from industry are out of proportion to what they 
deserve—in short there will have to be the growth of a 
social conscience amongst Capitalists. It is in the shaping 
of this social conscience that the influence of Quadragesimo 
Anno will make itself particularly felt. But so long as many 
people look to the Government for their morals this social 
conscience must also be instigated by direct interference 
in industry on the part of the State. To this we must look 
in the near future for a solution of the tragic problems 
which confront us to-day, the widespread poverty and en- 
forced unemployment. The fait accompli presented to him 
by the State’s interference, the pressure of arguments which 
invoke justice for the worker, may at length persuade the’ 
benighted Capitalist of his past errors and teach him that 
it would profit him nothing to gain the whole world. His 
conscience, which for a long time has been spiked by a 
too acute perception of the desirability of his individual 
gain may begin once more to stir. 

Marx’s examination of the bourgeois reveals this crea- 
ture to be without conscience at all, for though Marx’s 
diagnosis is in no sense psychological but economical, 
yet it is surely implicit in his argument that human nature 
organized on the basis of private ownership of property is 
unswervingly selfish. Otherwise why should there be the 
constant struggle for the possession of the means of pro- 
duction, class antagonism, the law of Capitalist Accumula- 
tion? The Communist, in accordance with his materialistic 
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conception of life, says that if you alter the existing method 
of production by abolishing private property, human 
nature will alter as well. Men will no longer be motivated 
by individual greed but by collective altruism. Yet by 
abolishing private property in goods and land you do not 
necessarily insure that the usus of those goods or that land 
is fairly distributed, for the State, as trustee, is perfectly 
capable of misapplying the trust funds. Moreover, there 
is much in the method and practice of Communism which 
should make a human being pause before he embraces it. 
Of Marx, Mazzini once wrote: ‘ Hatred outweighs love in 
his heart, which is not right, even if the hatred may, in 
itself, have foundation.’ The same may be said of Marx’s 
intellectual foster child, the Communist Party. 

We also believe that human nature can be changed even 
in the owner and the possessor of goods. We also condemn 
the covetousness and injustice of laissez faire Capitalism. 
Leo XIII agreed with Karl Marx in likening the yoke of 
the labouring poor to that of slavery. We reject the solution 
offered by Communism and yet, in a sense, it is difficult 
not to be thankful to Russian Marxism. The future, says 
Berdyaev, belongs to the working classes. The question is 
‘in whose name will they renew life, in the name of God 
and of Christ . . . or in the name of a divinized human 
collectivity in which the image of man disappears and the 
human soul expires? The Russian people have stated the 
problem before the whole world.’ 

EpmMuND Howarp. 
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THE METAMORPHOSIS OF MARXISM 


I 


WHICH is the true heir of Karl Marx, Communism, 
Social Democracy, Bolshevism, or Menshevism? This is 
a much vexed question. The answer to it depends on the 
angle from which Marxism is viewed. If we stress the 
sociological determinism of Marx, then the Social Demo- 
crats must be recognized as more consistent Marxists than 
the Communists; but if we stress fidelity to the revolution- 
ary spirit, then the Communists show more sign of it than 
do the Social Democrats who have lost it. The Com- 
munists alone, imbued with the messianic idea of the pro- 
letariat, are really consumed with a crusading ardour for 
the destruction of the old world and the building up of a 
new. And it is because Communism, as distinct from 
Social Democracy, thus assumes a religious character that 
it is hostile to and persecutes all other forms of belief. 


But what are we to think of sociological determinism, 
which gives Marxism the character of a scientific socialism 
and distinguishes it from utopian socialism? 


Marxism is now undergoing metamorphoses which are 
possible only because the old classical Marxism involved 
two radically opposed principles—one materialist and the 
other idealist—and so could transform itself into a system 
contrary to its economic determinism. Economic and his- 
torical materialism was never a complete account of 
Marxism, nor expressed its essential character. Generally 
Marxism has been regarded as the ultimate and extreme 
form of determinism—both followers and adversaries were 
agreed on this. Despite the fact that a materialist, Epicurus, 
was the only indeterminist of ancient philosophy, it has 
been commonly thought that a philosophy of materialism 
must inevitably be determinist. Moreover, the strongest 
impression left on the mind by Marxism was its insistence 
on the part played by economics in determining not only 
the entire development and structure of human society, 
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but also the intellectual and spiritual life of man. No 
place was left for liberty and spontaneity. Nevertheless, 
from the beginning a difficulty was apparent: how could 
a process determined solely by economics automatically 
bring about a perfect communist regime, in which reason 
and justice would be triumphant, the irrational principle 
conquered, and all life rationally organized? The material 
economic process, admittedly irrational, could hardly 
furnish a guarantee of this. 

However, it must not be forgotten that the thought of 
Marx was greatly influenced by the panlogism of Hegel. 
Marx considered that the Logos was inherent in the 
material process and that it would conquer. He reversed 
the philosophy of Hegel and transposed, so to speak, the 
ideal principle by inserting it in matter. This ideal prin- 
ciple, logical and rational, is active in his materialism as 
it is in the idealism of Hegel, and its results are just as 
rational. Thus Marx shared the views of Hegel on liberty 
as resulting from necessity, as a necessity consciously 
recognized. His thought, however, like that of others, 
varied according as it looked towards the past or the future. 
Determinism of its nature looks backwards rather than for- 
wards; its transposition into the future can only be due to 
a confusion of two distinct planes. Marx always maintained 
that socialism was determined by the necessary economic 
process of the past and that it could not be the result of 
liberty and free creation. But in the socialistic future, the 
determination existing in the past through economics 
would exist no longer. That is why Marx and Engels 
speak of the ‘jump’ that must be made in order to pass 
from the region of necessity to that of liberty. The prin- 
ciple of necessity is not of universal application to all time; 
it bears only on the past, and especially on the past under 
the capitalist system. Though everything be determined 
by necessity in the bourgeois-capitalist world, it will not 
be so in the socialist world, because social reason will then 
have attained to the mastery of elementary and irrational 
forces, and social man will be the master of his own life 
and the life of the world. 
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THE METAMORPHOSIS OF MARXISM 


Sociological determinism can therefore be given an inter- 
pretation different from that which it has had up to the 
present, and this is what the philosophy of Soviet Com- 
munism attempts to do. The sociological determinism of 
Marx was a reflex of the capitalist world, in which every- 
thing was conditioned by economics. Marx lived in the 
midst of this world, he never knew the era of proletarian 
revolution, and he could not be acquainted with the new 
liberty found there. Russian Communism considers itself 
to be this revolutionary era, and for this reason it can 
develop a doctrine of liberty and of necessity different from 
that of classical Marxism. Hence Soviet philosophy is able 
to surmount determinism and affirm a particular kind of 
indeterminism. Leninism is no long authentic Marxism, 
although it still considers itself to be such. In reality it is 
a Marxism bent on moulding the future rather than on 
explaining the past. The Social Democrats on the other 
hand, more consistent than the Communists with regard 
to the determination of social development by economics, 
consider that revolution and the proletarian dictatorship 
cannot be produced in every country because this requires 
the existence of a powerful proletariat, created by a 
developed industrial system. But they have not fully 
assimilated the thought of Marx where he is concerned 
with the future, and with the messianic mission of the 
proletariat, which cannot be deduced from economic 
revolution. These Social Democrats, who pride themselves 
on being the orthodox successors of Marx, are considerably 
upset by the fact that in Soviet Russia it is not economics 
that determine politics, but politics that determine 
economics. Faithful to Marxist determinism they cannot 
conceive how a revolution and a proletarian dictatorship is 
possible in an industrially backward country, with a rural 
and peasant economy and an extremely restricted working 
class. Marx certainly did not foresee such a contingency. 
In the Russian Revolution the dominating forces were not 
the realities whose presence seemed to Marx indispensable 
for the proletarian revolution, but the ideas of Marx con- 
cerning the revolution. Thus it was not economics and 
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productive material forces that determined the mind, it 
was the mind, that is the Marxist mind, which determined 
the material conditions. The power of the central com- 
mittee of the Communist Party can shape as it likes the 
economics of a great country. The Marxist ideology is 
supreme, it has become an obligatory catechism, but it 
bears no relation to the actual facts. Industrial develop- 
ment has not preceded Communism as an indispensable 
premise; on the contrary it has been created by Com- 
munism, as the Five Years Plan witnesses. The develop- 
ment of production which, according to Marx, should have 
come about under Capitalism, is in fact being promoted 
under the auspices of Communism, which, in flat con- 
tradiction of the determinist and evolutionary elements of 
Marxism, is building up a new world on virgin soil. 

Russian Communism can do this because it feels itself 
to be free from restraint, in the unhampered enjoyment of 
the proletarian revolution, no longer burdened by the 
capitalist world to which the thought of Marx was still 
subject. For the Communists the world has become 
plastic, to be moulded like wax to their will; every Soviet 
youth feels that he can remake the world. This new spirit 
has wholly freed itself from the weight of sociological 
determinism: Communist power recks no more of 
economics. 

In Soviet Russia there is indeed a positive obsession for 
economics, which dominates ordinary life, but it has quite 
another significance. It is a constructive force dependent 
on the party, the whole body of the people, a rationaliza- 
tion of everything, a levelling of society conditioned by 
social reason, where all irrationality in social life is at an 
end. According to the terminology actually adopted by 
Soviet philosophy, it is not the forces of production which 
rule, but the producer-reactions, that is to say the revo- 
lutionary class war. In other words, it is no longer 
economics but class action which plays the decisive part. 
A well organized revolutionary class inspired with the pro- 
letarian idea, can do anything, can turn the world upside 
down, can establish a dictatorship, even though it be 
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THE METAMORPHOSIS OF MARXISM 


numerically restricted and the country be industrially 
backward. The working class is a qualitative, not a 
quantitative, category. The revolutionary minority can 
dominate a country or even the entire world if it has really 
caught the spirit of the kingdom of the free. 


The Soviet Communist conception of the world avoids 
materialism only because it has adopted the principle of 
quality as against that of quantity. Everything is decided 
by the quality, the truth, the orthodoxy of the proletarian 
consciousness. A small minority can represent this con- 
sciousness; and the fact that it professes the truth gives it 
the right to rule. Here the quantitative mass of the 
workers is not essential. A mystical activity is ascribed to 
the conscious minority of the revolutionary class while the 
dynamic power of the idea of the proletariat and the myth 
of its messianic vocation assume fantastic proportions. It 
is not matter that is active, but man; not as an individual, 
but as a social being. This conception implies a radical 
change in the Marxist vision of the universe, it presumes 
a crisis of materialism and an attempt to create a new 
philosophy. 


II 


Only the actual philosophy of Leninist Marxism, which 
corresponds to proletarian revolution and is yet nothing 
more than a new indeterminism, can explain the fact of a 
proletarian revolution and dictatorship in a social environ- 
ment in which according to the old Marxist determinism 
they could not possibly be. The Russian Revolution has 
not been made ‘ according to Marx,’ though indisputably 
‘in his name.’ It was effected rather ‘according to 
Dostoievsky ’ than to Marx, if the latter’s name implies that 
economic evolution determines socialism. 


Economic materialism is the profession of faith of Rus- 
sian Communists, but it does not explain the Communist 
Revolution as it actually came about. Moreover, Leninists 
prefer to use the term dialectic materialism instead of 
economic materialism. This is not merely a matter of 
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terminology. In fact, according to the view of the world 
which has now been formed in the atmosphere of pro- 
letarian revolution, social development is not determined 
by economics but by a dialectic; and to ‘dialectic’ is 
given a sense opposed to that of mechanist materialism. 
According to the latter, progress is provoked by a shock 
from without and influenced by environment. ‘Dialectic’ is 
different, it is revolution arising out of matter itself, and 
in the latest philosophy of Marxism it is styled auto- 
dynamism. 

Mechanist materialism is not compatible with an active 
and revolutionary philosophy. This is what the young 
Soviet philosophers have now grasped. Mechanist 
materialism, which accounts for everything by an impulse 
from outside and the influence of environment, is clearly 
incompatible with revolutionary enthusiasm and its belief 
in the possibility of transforming the world. It is true that 
the term materialism remains an obligatory symbol and 
to be called by any other name but materialist is forbidden, 
but in reality materialism is disappearing, the mechanist 
explanation of world-movements is rejected, in other 
words, determinism has been laid aside. 

For ourselves we are more radical and thorough-going 
than the Soviet philosophers; we would say that material- 
ism is a conservative and inactive conception of the world, 
engendered by passive submission to external environ: 
ment, and leaving no room for action and creative re- 
action. Even calling it a ‘ dialectic’ will not save material- 
ism, for as such it is meaningless, a compromise into which 
a dialectic cannot fit. Already Marx and Engels had added 
to the dialectic which they borrowed from Hegel a power- 
fully dynamic, actual, and revolutionary character. The 
new dialectic materialists recognize in matter an active 
and dynamic principle unknown to the old mechanists. 
This amounts to attributing to matter an active and 
spiritual principle which is not determined from without. 
This is really what the Leninists hold. Their dialectic sup- 
poses the presence within matter of contradictions which 
produce movement and dynamic development. This is 
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almost to allow matter an inner freedom, a movement 
undetermined by external environment. The result is a 
far more indeterminist dialectic than Hegel would have 
allowed. 


According to Hegel, the dialectic process is subordinated 
to ideal logical necessity, for not only is there a materialist 
determinism, but there is also an idealist determinism, and 
it is this last that Hegel taught. Since he held that liberty 
was the result of dialectic necessity, he could not allow the 
world any spontaneity, for to have done so would have con- 
tradicted his panlogism. To him only the rational was real. 


But the Leninist philosophy of the proletarian revolu- 
tion period recognizes the spontaneity, the auto-dynamism 
of the revolutionary minority. The titanic will of this 
minority, powerfully organized and inspired by one faith 
and one idea, spontaneously and of itself can work social 
miracles. Here indeed scientific socialism which is com- 
mitted to determinist social evolution, is abandoned in 
favour of utopian socialism, which is no longer visionary, 
but has become energetic and revolutionary. Utopia can 
be brought into being by the effort of a vast will. The 
academic objections of Menshevists and Social Democrats 
carry no weight in face of this revolutionary auto-dynam- 
ism. The old Marxist determinism is thus defeated by 
deeds, by real achievements more forcible than mere intel- 
lectual argument. Indeterminism cannot ignore the resist- 
ance of matter nor be unconscious of the realities against 
which action must be taken. But the Soviet mind under- 
stands these stresses between the activity of social man and 
the resistance of matter rather in the spirit of the earlier 
philosophy of Fichte than in the spirit of materialist 
philosophy. 

What link then remains with Marx? Does his philosophy 
ofter any basis for so vast a social indeterminism? I am 
inclined to think it does. There is a dualism in Marx, an 
Opposition of contradictory principles. And the Com- 
munists are faithful we may say, not to his science, but to 
his religion. 
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Ill 


Though Marxism is an integral, monist, monolithic 
system, from which, according to orthodox Marxists, it is 
impossible to remove a single stone, yet actua!ly it con- 
tains elements diverse in nature, origin and meaning. On 
one hand there is the scientific element, namely its 
scientific view of social evolution looked at from the angle 
of extreme determinism and also of socialism seen solely 
as the necessary result of economic development. On the 
other hand, there are its messianic elements, with myths 
and axioms of its own, and its interpretation of social 
phenomena by a standard of absolute values, and in rela- 
tion to its messianic hope in the proletariat which will 
(according to its ideas) eventually liberate humanity and 
create a new world, where justice, strong and perfect, will 
reign and where the old darkness will be dissipated for 
ever, 

I have often drawn attention to the Judaic-religious 
sources of the belief in the messiahship of the proletariat 
and in the secularist millenium of Marx. The philosophy 
from which scientific determinism derives, is not adapted 
to such a faith and hope. Hence Marx was driven to create 
the myth of the proletariat, a myth which is active and 
dynamic to the highest degree and operates even where this 
proletariat does not actually exist, and where there can be 
no question of economic determinism. 

In the determinist monism on which classical Marxism 
prided itself, there is, in fact, a break in continuity. It is 
found in the axiomatic and mythical elements of Marxism, 
in the universal category of exploitation regarded as the 
original sin and the source of all past evils, and in the 
universal myth of the proletariat as the class messiah, 
called to save humanity. It is found in the faith in a 
glorious future, the ultimate triumph of the logos and of 
reason following on the darkness and irrationality of the 
social economic process which has so far produced nothing 
but wickedness and injustice. It is found in the hope that 
one day there will be a terrible judgment on the old evil 
world. 
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THE METAMORPHOSIS OF MARXISM 


It must be admitted that so far a completely logical 
system of determinist monism has been held by no one, 
less indeed, by Marxists than by other materialists, and 
least of all by Leninists, because such a system is opposed 
to the very nature of the human spirit. The implicit 
religious feeling involved in judgment of the past and faith 
in the future, in a world to be created by the revolutionary 
activity of man, can never concur with pure determinist 
monism, which lays stress on the secondary problems of 
the relations of spirit and matter, of the psychic and the 
physical, or, as the Marxists express it, of consciousness and 
being. 

But going deeper still, we find in revolutionary Marxism 
an extreme, almost Manichean dualism, dividing the world 
into two kingdoms; the kingdom of Ormuz, of light and 
reason, and the kingdom of Ahriman, of darkness and un- 
reason. These distinctions were present to Marx himself. 
The bourgeois capitalist world, indeed the exploiting world 
of the past, is that of Ahriman, the world of matter, where 
man is the slave of an all-determining economic. The new 
proletarian and communist world is that of Ormuz, the 
world of victorious liberty and reason, where economics 
no longer determines life and man is no longer enslaved. 
These are the elements of Marxism which the Communists 
have inherited and are developing into an ever increasing 
indeterminism. The Menshevists and Social Democrats on 
the other hand concentrate on the determinist elements of 
Marxism, on which they base the greater possibility of 
moderation and evolution. 

When the young Soviet philosophers insist that it is not 
productive forces but producer-reactions which count, they 
are not abandoning Marx, as they are reproached with 
doing by the pedants of Marxism. Productive forces imply 
that material economic processes are determined of them- 
selves. Producer-reactions signify an active class war, men 
freely engaged in combat, urged by revolutionary enthusi- 
asm and energy, in a word, auto-dynamism. Now Marx re- 
jected the formulz of the economists in order to invent his 
own. Over and above economic laws, above a determined 
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world; he set the struggle of human beings, the class war 
and class action. I am inclined to think that here lies his 
greatest merit, for it is thus possible to develop his thought 
in the direction of indeterminism and admit human free- 
will. It is true that his views may lead to disastrous conse- 
quences, but they may also help towards a just apprecia- 
tion of human activity in society. 


IV 


Marxism may develop in two ways: either as a doctrine 
of social reform based on sociological determinism, or 
towards a social upheaval inspired by a mythical creative- 
ness and ending in free will. 

Social Democrats, who follow the first interpretation of 
Marxism, are tolerant towards religion, which they regard 
as a private affair, and they are not inclined to religious 
persecution. The psychological reason for this is clear. 
They do not consider Marxism to be a religion, but a 
philosophy that is true only in economics, politics and 
social life. Each individual is thus free to have what per- 
sonal religious beliefs he likes or none at all. The weak- 
ness of this Social Democracy lies in its drab and grubby 
commonplaceness; it is incapable of arousing the 
enthusiasm of youth. 

But the Communists, who follow the second interpre- 
tation of Marxism, are fanatically intolerant of religion. 
Far from admitting it to be a private affair, they regard it 
as public and social; inevitably therefore they persecute it. 
They act on Marx’s aphorism; ‘ Religion is the dope of the 
people.’ Here again the psychological reason is clear, for 
they consider Marxism to be not a partial truth affecting 
only the restricted field of social life, but a complete 
truth adapted to the whole of life, in other words a religion. 
Hence the right to personal religious beliefs is denied to 
the citizen; he is bound to profess the faith of Society. 
Communism in its complete religious and mythical form 
leads to the deification of Society and to the negation of 
the value of human personality and its freedom of thought 
and conscience. Moreover they do not understand 
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Socialism merely as the socialization of economics, with 
which we might agree, but as the socialization of the 
human spirit even to its depths, which is anti-Christ. 

The philosophy of Hegel is anti-personalist, teaching the 
absolute domination of the general over the individual and 
particular, of the State over the person. Marx inherited 
this anti-personalism and intensified it, despite other ele- 
ments latent in his thought, notably hid perception of 
human beings over and above economics. But Communism 
carries this anti-personalism to its extreme: the Com- 
munism of the transition period, the creation of Lenin, 
makes the State absolute; while that which now actually 
prevails makes society absolute, a shift from the dictator to 
the mass. It is a return to the old pagan conception of the 
relation between man and the State, wherein the emanci- 
pation of the human spirit from the yoke of Caesar, the 
triumphant achievement of Christianity, is done away with. 

Under new and changing disguises Caesar still seeks to 
tyrannize over the human spirit and conscience, claiming 
divine honour. Man must still wage war against Leviathan, 
the Kingdom of the Beast, who rises up under all forms of 
imperialism, Roman, Byzantine or Russian. It takes on a 
new shape in capitalism, which is associated with 
individualism, though actually under it there is even less 
freedom for the individual. Its latest forms are those of 
Communism and Fascism, which also repudiates human 
personality and violates man’s spiritual life without always 
allowing him the element of social justice afforded by 
Communism. 

To defend man, his human dignity, his economic and 
spiritual rights, is the watchword of Christendom to-day. 
A new society and a new order, more just and more 
humane, can only be born by the admission of supreme 
value to human personality. In the name of each and 
every human personality made in the image of God and 
capable of eternal life, the new order of society, the new 
and true commune of men must be organized. To this end 
we must discrown all systems of social monism, which, 
because they are imperialist, must lead to tyranny. 
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Christianity is essentially a personal system. And we can- 
not believe that an individualistic capitalism is any more 
favourable to personality than is communism, whose anti- 
personalism, we might almost say, is borrowed from it. 
The constructive work our own time demands from us 
is the building up of a social system which shall corres- 
pond to the eternal Christian truth of personality. Such 
a system no more exists in capitalism than in Communism 
or Fascism. It might be described as a personal socialism. 
It will allow to man creative liberty, but will effect its pur- 
pose nobly, without the vast yet narrow tyranny of Lenin. 


NICOLAS BERDYAEV. 


THE POLITICS OF INDUSTRIALISM 


MACHINERY runs according to the laws of mechanics 
and not according to the moral law. This is not to say that 
the laws of mechanics are immoral, but simply that they 
are non-moral. Now the main principle of mechanical in- 
vention is the elimination of waste energy. Of two 
machines doing the same work, that is the better which 
costs less to run. This is the same as saying that the better 
machine is better designed for its purpose; for the purpose 
of machinery is to reduce the costs of production. The 
chief cost of production is human labour. Even the cost 
of materials is chiefly made up of the cost of human labour. 
Stone would be as cheap as dirt if it could be dug as easily. 
Petrol would be as cheap as water if it came down as rain. 
It is always labour which costs money. I leave out of con- 
sideration here the question of bank interest and interest 
on money borrowed. If interest is not in some way payment 
for effort it is usury, and as such an unjust charge, some- 
thing for nothing, a thing to be abolished as a thing 
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ruinous to society. It is labour which costs money and it ‘is 
to save the cost of labour that machinery has been invented 
and its use spread throughout the world. Tools are not 
machines in the common sense of the word. A thing is a 
tool when it helps. A hammer helps a man to get a nail 
into a wall. A chisel helps a man to cut stone or wood. 

Tools are simply extensions of men’s hands. The human 
hand is a handle—a handle to hold tools. Machines do not 
help the workman; they displace him. That is their sole 
object. That is why the introduction of machinery dates 
from the dispossession of the workman. It was not until the 
majority of workmen ceased to be small independent mas- 
ter craftsmen, owning their own workshops, their own 
tools, and their work when done that it was possible to 
gather workmen into factories. It was not until the factory 
system had developed that the cost of labour figured as an 
item in the account books of men of business. When 
labour, beaten down to the starvation level, formed itself 
into unions for the regulation and increase of wages and 
established the notion of a minimum wage below which 
no workman could be employed, then a sharp spur was 
given to the masters and a great premium put upon the 
invention of machinery. They say machinery does away 
with the drudgery of human labour, and it is certain that 
the labour by which a daily newspaper was produced in 
the days of the hand-worked printing press was much more 
grinding than that of the skilled mechanics who mind the 
machines now used, but it was not with any idea of kind- 
ness to animals or the prevention of cruelty to children 
that machinery was introduced and developed. The sole 
object of machinery is to lower the costs of production. 
The costs of production are the costs of human labour. 
Machinery makes human labour less necessary. If it does 
not do that it is no good. 

But machinery, unlike tools, is very costly to buy; it 
takes a lot of human labour to make it. Therfore, it can 
only be used by wealthy employers or companies of em- 
ployers, and companies of employers can collect more capi- 
tal for the purchase of machinery than even the wealthiest 
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individual. Thus the conduct of manufacture tends to be. 
come more and more impersonal the more it becomes an 
affair of companies. And the more impersonal it becomes 
the more it becomes an affair conducted solely for the 
profits. One man or a few men may have a genuine in. 
terest in the thing manufactured, but a hundred or thou- 
sand shareholders are more interested in the profit accru- 
ing to them from the investment of their money than in 
the nature or quality of the thing produced. Who could 
wish it otherwise? It would be contrary to the nature of 
things if lack of personal control did not spell lack of in- 
terest in the work. 

Machinery was not introduced to help the worker; nor 
was it introduced to improve the work done. Machinery 
does not exist to make things better; it does not, in fact, 
exist to make things at all. When we say machinery exists 
to make things more profitably we are speaking as holy 
innocents. What we are really meaning is that machinery 
exists to make the thing called profits. Things in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word, houses and tables and pins and 
ships and wireless sets, are made first of all in the mind. 
They are creatures of the imagination. When the imagina- 
tion is that of a responsible workman (the person some- 
times called an ‘ artist’) the thing imagined is imagined 
as made of this material or that. But when the imagination 
is that of the man of business the thing imagined is only 
very vaguely associated with any particular material. Say 
the word chair to a worker in wood and he will see a 
wooden chair. Say wall to the harness maker and he will see 
fortifications of leather. Say chair to a chair merchant, and 
he will see perhaps five per cent. in High Wycombe as 
against six per cent. in Czecho Slovakia. Things to a man 
of business are made for sale—that is what they are for. 
Of course in his office and when he goes home at night 
he uses chairs to sit on, but as a producer of chairs he is 
really a producer of profits from the sale of chairs. Making 
profits not making chairs is his job. And the job of making 
profits is greatly assisted by the use of machinery because 
machinery reduces the cost of labour. 
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Thisfunction of profit making is of course camouflaged in 
various ways. Thus during the great war of 1914-18 it was 
found possible to make munitions much faster by machi- 
nery than it had been possible in the time of Cromwell to 
make them by hand. War profiteers, therefore, wore the 
garb of patriotism. Again type-composition by means of 
the Monotype or Linotype machines makes it possible for 
books to be much more quickly and accurately produced 
than by hand-setting. So the spread of learning is assisted, 
and the manufacturers of these machines may regard them- 
selves as benefactors. Again, without machinefacture it 
would not be possible for Messrs. Woolworth to sell foun- 
tain-pens for sixpence. Woolworth fountain-pens are not 
the best, but it is possible for every school-girl to have one, 
and thus a literate nation is encouraged. Again with the 
help of the machine called a locomotive it is possible to 
go from London to Birmingham more comfortably in two 
hours than in the eighteenth century it could be done in 
two days. Thus much valuable time is saved for the con- 
duct of more profit-making, whereas formerly it was wasted 
in uncomfortable coaches and expensive hotels. Again, 
who would not regard as saviours of their people those who 
first made steamships to cross the English Channel? 

Nevertheless, profits is the raison d’étre of the machine, 
and if machinery were not profitable no amount of enthu- 
siasm on the part of inventors or philanthropists would be 
sufficient to make any man of business invest his money 
in it. 

Now we will assume for the purposes of this article that 
no one wants to abolish machinery. Let us even assume 
that it could not be done. Let us assume that the benefits 
of mechanical transport and mass production far outweigh 
any supposed disadvantages and that we have so complete- 
ly destroyed the idea of craftsmanship and intellectual re- 
sponsibility in the majority of workmen that a return to 
hand labour would be as impossible for the producer as 
it would be cruel to the consumer. There are now two 
questions to be considered. First there is the question: 
What is the proper development of machine-made things? 
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Second: What is the proper politics for a machine-made 
world? 

Machinery runs according to the laws of mechanics. 
Strange as it may seem, we are only now, after more than 
a hundred years of it, beginning to appreciate this fact. 
We are only now beginning to see that the styles of art 
(art embraces all making, and is not only the making of 
pictures and sculptures) which were the natural product 
of a hand labouring world are entirely unsuitable and, in- 
deed impossible and therefore ridiculous, when imitated 
by men using machines. It is now clear to the leaders in 
architecture and factory production, and will soon be clear 
to the man in the street and the consumer of machine. 
made things, that in as much as one person cannot be held 
responsible for making anything, the thing called ‘ human 
personality’ can no longer be expressed in things made. 
The thing called beauty is no longer a quality of work- 
manship as well as of design; it is now a quality of design 
alone. If a thing be well designed we may say some human 
being has so designed it and is responsible. If a thing be 
well made we must say it is because the machine used in 
its making was properly designed and the machine minders 
attentive and obedient, but we cannot hold any one of 
them responsible as a workman. If our 1932 Austin is a 
bad model we can find no workman who is responsible 
for its badness. There is none to be found. The conse- 
quences of these facts are now obvious, but they were not 
obvious until yesterday. All through the nineteenth cen- 
tury manufacturers and architects strove to do by machi- 
nery what their fathers and grandfathers had done by 
hand. They produced machine-made Gothic architecture 
and machine-made things of all sorts in imitation of hand- 
woodwork, hand metalwork and hand pottery. They even 


produced machine-made ornament and were proud to have | 


invented machinery for stamping out imitation wood carv- 
ing, and were pleased with the product. Men are mostly 
fools, and of course all this sort of thing is only foolishness 
even if it may all be traced back to the avarice, camou- 


flaged as benevolence, of men of business. But it is a fool- | 
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ishness which is now seen as such. It is out of date. Plain 
things are now seen to be the only things rightly made by 
machinery and beauty in machine-made things is now seen 
to be a quality of functional design alone. The beauty of 
battleships and type-writing machines and machine-made 
chairs is not the product of the personal fancy, however 
well disciplined, of their makers; it is, like the beauty of 
bones and flowers, the product of a strict attention to the 
real necessities of the thing to be made and the purpose 
for which it is intended. 

But there is no point in machinery, involving as it does 
large outlay of capital, unless large quantities of things can 
be turned out. There is no point in the installation of an 
elaborate and expensive machine to print one book or 
make one chair. Machines run according to the laws of 
mechanics and any kind of organization is a kind of 
machine. One mark of a healthy and vigorous organism is 
its vigorous excretion of what is inimical to it. Machine 
organization is no exception. What is foreign to the nature 
of mechanism and to the nature of machine industry will 
inevitably be cast out. Mechanization in so far as it is 
healthy and vigorous will inevitably discard the imitation 
humanity of Victorian factory goods. More and more clear- 
ly it is to be seen that the resonsibility for the quality of 
industrial products is that of the designer, and more and 
more clearly is it to be seen that design for machine in- 
dustry can only achieve beauty (that is to say the quality 
in things such that being seen they please) when it is 
strictly confined to functional necessity. And as things are 
made in larger and larger quantities this functionalism be- 
comes more and more imperative. Standardization is a 
necessity of machine industry if the objects of mechaniza- 
tion are to be achieved. The perfection of the standard is, 
therefore, the main enthusiasm of industrial designers. 

But though the things turned out tend to become in 
their own line better and better—so that the best factory- 
made clocks of to-day are much better and much better 
looking than the factory-made clocks of fifty years ago—and 
though the mind of the designer is fully occupied and his 
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life a fully responsible one, the minds of the factory hands 
tend to become a kind of pulp and their lives to become a 
counterpart of the lives of mere bees or ants. Hence for 
the factory hand no interest is so urgent as that of wages, 
High pay and short hours which are the proper accom. 
paniment of high responsibility have now become the 
necessity of workers from whom all responsibility has been 
taken away. Work means wages, and it means nothing else 
whatever. Let the wage be as high as possible and the 
hours as short. 

This brings us to the second question. What is the pro. 
per politics for a machine-made world? Remember we are 
assuming that machinery is not to be abolished, that its 
abolition is both undesirable and impossible. Machinery 
runs according to the laws of mechanics. Human beings 
run according to the moral law. These two things conflict 
with one another at every point, and in the end there is 
no doubt that humanity will win, but now, at this present 
time, we have chosen to run a machine world. The 
machine world is in the saddle, we accept it and rejoice 
in it. The moral law is in abeyance as far as work time is 
concerned. The workman, the ‘ hand,’ is not a moral be- 
ing. He is a tool. Incidentally his humanity, the dregs of 
humanity which remain to him in the factory, is a nui- 
sance. We don’t want human beings in the factory. Machi- 
nery is better. The whole enthusiasm of mechanical in- 
vention is towards the saving of human labour. Not the 
machine but the man is to be abolished. But it is the man 
in the factory not the man in the street who is the enemy. 
The man in the street is a friend; he is there to buy the 
goods. The whole problem is how to do away with human 
labour in production, and yet increase the number of con- 
sumers and their purchasing power. That is the real prob- 
lem, its root and branch. 

But such is the complexity of our past and the com- 
plexity of the half-baked muddle of the present that it is 
nearly impossible to throw off our conventional and tra- 
ditional visions of ourselves. Romance fills our newspapers 
and our Houses of Parliament. Our books are nearly all 
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THE POLITICS OF INDUSTRIALISM 


romances and our conversation is an undifferentiated mass 
of fact and falsehood, rationality and nonsense. The words 
Liberal, Conservative and Labour are still taken to mean 
something real. Artist and craftsman, good workman, 
honest labour, kind employer, all the old fashioned desig- 
nations still carry with them the collars and ties of their 
distant respectabilities. We still apply the epithets of mora- 
lity to things whose real nature is now mechanical. ‘ Busi- 
ness is business,’ the Victorian shop-keeper kept on saying, 
and was regarded as an immoral person by bishops and 
preachers. But he was right. You can’t have industrialism 
and still pretend you have got the arts and crafts. You 
can't have international finance and still pretend that the 
King’s head on a coin signifies that the King is the con- 
troller of the nation’s money. If there is morality it is now 
for spare time—a hobby to be encouraged but nothing to 
do with work, nothing to do with business, nothing to do 
with industry. 

Now what should be our politics? Suppose we answer 
Communism. What makes Communism seem the proper 
answer? What makes Communism seem to be the only 
just politics for the industrialism which we have so whole- 
heartedly embraced? We must look at the problem as ob- 
jectively as possible. It is no use bringing to the discussion 
notions derived from pre-industrial conditions. We must 
not say I am a Liberal therefore such and such, or I ama 
Tory therefore so and so. We must look straight at the 
thing around us, the mechanization of industry, the separa- 
tion of the notion of art from the notion of utility, the 
divorce of work from responsibility and of morals from 
trading, the division of men into owners of the means of 
production and proletarians, that is men who own nothing 
but their power to labour. That is our world. It is a world 
of power. What should be its politics? 

It is obvious that the whole nation contributes to what 
the nation enjoys. We cannot say the masters alone made 
the benefits of industrialism, nor that the men alone made 
them. We cannot say the men are responsible and not the 
women. We cannot say the adults are necessary but not 
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the children. And if the whole nation contributes to the 
making of the thing the whole nation has rights of enjoy. 
ment. Thus it is with machinery and the benefits of machi- 
nery. Machinery was not made by the masters, nor even 
invented by them. Machines and the products of machines 
belong to every one, for all have contributed to their mak. 
ing. This is the difference between the Industrial State 
and one in which manufacture is conducted by the old 
methods of small-scale craftsmanship. In the industrial 
State it ceases to be possible for a man to say: I, John 
Smith, have made this thing or that. It is necessary to say 
we, the whole nation, have made it. The old notion of 
ownership must go the same way as the old notion of re. 
sponsibility. We have destroyed the one, we cannot pre- 
serve the other. Communism inevitably follows Capitalis n, 
not because Capitalism is a bad thing leading inevitably 
to a worse, but because Capitalism is a certain kind of 
thing leading inevitably to its fulfilment. Capitalism neces. 
sarily means the big and bigger organization of business 
and the great and greater development of machinery. 
These things mean the diminution of the personal intel- 
lectual responsibility of the workman and eventually its 
complete suppression by the use of more and more com- 
plex and efficient machines. The big business inevitably 
develops into the public service. The idea of public service 
for private profit inevitably becomes obsolete. The old- 
fashioned railway guard who is proud to reserve a seat for 
one of the directors is simply a charming survival of the 
days when all service was personal service. And more than 
anything else that state of affairs is hateful in which it rests 
with private individuals to determine whether millions 
shall work or starve. In former times if a master dismissed 
his man there was no question but that the man could im- 
mediately find another master or even set up for himself. 
Those times have gone. We have elected that they shall 
not return. The artist, the responsible workman, the man 
who makes things because he chooses so to do, and whose 
things when made are his things to keep or sell, is now an 
eccentric person, valued for his eccentricity, valued for the 
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fact that he is a peculiar person whose peculiar personality 
is stamped upon his work. He is no longer the ordinary 
workman. The ordinary workman is now the impersonal 
tool in the service of the whole community. Communism, 
the service of all by all for the good of all, is the only 
politics compatible with industrialism. 

Is Communism compatible with Catholicism? The ques- 
tion is an improper one. The question is: Is Catholicism 
compatible with the industrial development of Society? 
The answer is certainly: No. For at the root of Catholicism 
is the doctrine of human responsibility, and that State in 
which human responsibility is denied or diminished is a 
State in which Catholicism cannot flourish. Man is man all 
the time, and not only in his spare time. In an industrial 
State, men, ‘working men,’ the majority are only fully 
responsible when they are not working. In such a State 
Catholicism returns to the Catacombs. Thence she will 
emerge when the orgasm of industrial triumph has spent 
itself. 


Eric GILL. 
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THE CHRISTIAN REVOLUTION 


IT must not be thought, because the Christian Church 
condemns Marxist Communism, that she thereby identifies 
herself with those who attack it because it seeks to uproot 
the ‘existing order.’ The Christian’s case against Com- 
munism is not that it is revolutionary but that it is 
counter-revolutionary; that it is, in theory and practice, 
diametrically opposed to the principles of the Christian 
Revolution, to the Christian conception of Society, to the 
Christian conception of human personality and destiny. 
The Christian Church has a long memory, and she can- 
not fail to recognize in salient features of the Hegelian- 
Marxist philosophy a resuscitation of the pre-Christian and 
pagan conceptions from which the Christian Revolution 
delivered civilization. This reactionary re-paganization of 
society is by no means a peculiar or distinctive feature of 
Communism, but it is in Communism that it finds at 
present its most explicit, logical and ruthless expression. 
A sincere and authentic Christianity will not oppose 
Marxism by joining forces with liberalism, individualist- 
capitalism, bourgeoisism and suchlike representatives of 
the ‘ existing order’ (which it finds hardly less abhorrent), 
but by reasserting the principles of the Christian Revolu- 
tion and by revitalizing its forces. In these pages we shall 
attempt, so far as space permits, to sketch the basic con- 
ceptions of this Christian Revolution, as a concrete and 
dynamic historical reality, with a view to suggesting how 
it may again become a real, positive and dominant factor 
in social reconstruction. 

Because the Christian Revolution was bloodless; because 
its action was so unostentatious that even contemporaries 
were scarcely aware of its existence; because, finally, it 
was so thorough and far-reaching in its effects that it has 
left us with no standard of comparison with which we 
could adequately contrast post-Christian with pre 
Christian society (for subsequent social philosophies, even 
the most expressly anti-Christian, have been impregnated 
with many of its ideals—Bolshevism itself is in many 
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THE CHRISTIAN REVOLUTION 


respects a ‘Christian heresy’), we are apt to forget that 
such a revolution has ever taken place. Yet the study of 
the social conditions of pagan antiquity, as set forth in such 
works as Fustel de Coulange’s La Cité antique, reveals the 
immensity of the transformation which Christianity 
effected in civil society; a transformation so profoundly 
revolutionary that the ephemeral upheavals which we 
dignify nowadays with the name of revolutions pale by 
comparison. We are not here concerned to detail the cor- 
ruptions and misery which, beneath the magnificent 
administrative efficiency of the Greek City-States and the 
Roman Empire, infected pre-Christian society; we are 
concerned only with the source of all those corruptions, 
the underlying naturalistic conception of Society, with its 
corollary of the omnipotence of the secular collectivity, 
which we rediscover, in a new form, in Marxist theory 
and Soviet practice: the conception which in effect 
repudiates the intrinsic value of human personality and 
reduces it to a mere functional utility in the political- 
economic machine. 


The very idea of the Graeco-Roman State was saturated with 
naturalism, that is to say with the doctrine that visible and 
temporal realities are the sole end of all human aspirations and 
efforts. Except in a few esoteric philosophical and mystical 
circles, which exercised little or no influence on public life, 
it was impossible to conceive anything as superior to the State. 
The State sufficed in all things and for all things. It absorbed 
or tended to absorb every human activity, and the individual 
had no rights except to serve it. In theory the State was an 
Absolute, in practice an all-devouring Moloch.? 


This view of society was, if we make exception of some 
of the later Stoics, fully accepted by the best minds of the 
time. The absolutism of Plato’s conception of the State 
is familiar to all. For him Ethics and Politics were 
identical: the ‘good man’ and the ‘good citizen’ were 
synonymous terms. Aristotle fully imbibed his master’s 





"Prof. E. Magnin: L’Etat: conception paienne, conception 
chrétienne (Paris, 1931). 
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teaching and indeed, as Archbishop Temple has shown,? 
accentuated rather than modified it. Religion was yet 
more powerless than philosophy to deliver men from the 
crushing power of the State, for it was itself a State-concern. 
The apotheoses of the Caesars were not so much an empty 
sycophantic adulation as the formal recognition of a fait 
accompli; embodiments of the deified State, the secular 
rulers were, when compared with the remote divinities of 
Olympus, the real and ever present Gods of classical 
antiquity. ‘The State was everything; the individual 
nothing, for there was no norm of human life and conduct 
independent of the civil sphere.’ * 

It was the teaching and influence of Jesus Christ that 
changed all that and instigated the most thorough-going 
revolution in history. Not that He Himself was directly 
concerned with the political, social or economic order. 
On the contrary, He insisted that His Kingdom was not 
of this world. He was no pretender to the thrones of 
Herod or Caesar. He fled earthly rulership; His concern 
was with the sanctification and salvation of the souls of 
men. He expressly declined to take sides in political con- 
troversy—Render to Caesar—or economic dispute—Who 
has made Me a judge or divider over you? But precisely 
because Christianity is not concerned with the government 
of civil society, it completely revolutionizes it.’ 

For Christianity did not seek to overthrow pagan social 
theory and conditions by attacking them on their own 
ground. It did not concern itself with them. Seek ye first 
the Kingdom of Heaven. It was frankly and unashamedly 
other-worldly. But just because it was other-worldly it 
induced a state of mind, an atmosphere, in which the old 
conditions could no longer exist. It did not attack slavery; 
but it revealed to the civilized world a new conception of 
human nature and destiny, gave a new transcendental 





2'William Temple: Christianity and the State (pp. 6, 599-). 
* Philipp Funk: Der Einzelne, die Kirche und der Staat in 
Mittelalter, in Hochland, Nov., 1933, p. 8. 


*E, Magnin : op. cit., p, 21. 
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signficance to the idea of Service, in which slavery died 
a natural death. It did not attack the social degradation 
of woman or the political degradation of the family; but 
these things could not breathe the same air with it. It did 
not attack Caesar; but it put Caesar in his right place pre- 
cisely by emphasizing the divine sanction of his authority. 
The Kingdom of heaven is like to leaven.... 

It was the supernatural and religious doctrines of 
Christianity which effected such profound changes in civil 
society. It was, above all, the revelation of the Divine 
transcendence which displaced the divinized collectivity: 


Hitherto Religion and the State had been one and the same 
thing; each nation adored its own gods who in their turn gov- 
erned their respective peoples. The same code regulated human 
obligations to the gods and to the civil authority. Instead of 
which Jesus Christ taught that His Kingdom was not of this 
world. He separated religion from secular government. Religion, 
being no longer a temporal affair, intervened as little as possible 
in earthly matters. Render to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s 
and to God the things that are God’s. It was the first time that 
the distinction had been strictly drawn between God and the 
State... Jesus proclaims that religion is no longer a State-run 
concern and that to obey Caesar is no longer the same thing 
as to obey God.* 


It was this, to the pagan world utterly new, conception 
of God which set free the individual from the constraint 
which the omnipotent State imposed upon him and which 
had consequently suppressed and atrophied the noblest 
potentialities in human nature. Without this conception 
there can be no Christian Revolution and no ‘ Christian 
Social principles.’ As Mr. Maurice Reckitt has finely 
written: 


Jesus in His teaching undoubtedly ‘ revealed principles,’ but 
what He primarily revealed was the nature of God. He came 
to the rescue of the world with a power from outside the world, 
and established a Divine Society through which that power 
should henceforward be available. This is the basis, in miracle 
and in grace, upon which every challenge of the Church to the 





* E,. Magnin : op. cit., p. 22. 
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false values of the world must be clearly founded. Not ‘ When 
wilt Thou save the people,’ but ‘ Praise to the Holiest,’ because 
by Him ‘a second Adam to the fight and to the rescue came,’ 
is the true hymn of the social revolution.® 


Christianity, in revealing the true nature of God, 
thereby held a new mirror up to human nature. It 
revealed that a human being was something more than a 
homo politicus or a homo economicus; that human destiny 
was something higher than temporal and civil well-being. 
It showed, consequently, that there was a higher norm of 
human life or conduct than secular authority; that integral 
human nature had higher exigencies than Caesar could or 
should supply; that, in fine, the secular collectivity was not 
absolute, but itself derived its rights and its authority from 
a divine authority which transcended it. Thus Christianity 
introduced to the world the new and revolutionary idea 
of the individual conscience as independent of and 
ultimately superior to the political authority. ‘ The text 
from the Acts of the Apostles: “‘ We must obey God rather 
than man” proved to be the basic principle of an entirely 
new constitution of human society—the principle of the 
liberty of conscience and the primacy of its rights.’ ’ 

Thus baldly stated, the principles of the Christian 
Revolution might seem indistinguishable from those of 
liberalist individualism if not of anarchism. Liberalism, 
in fact, undoubtedly derives its distinctive philosophy from 
Christian ideas, but it is a complete distortion of them— 
the inevitable outcome of the endeavour to retain 
specifically Christian ideals whilst rejecting Christ and His 
Church. For, in the first place, Christianity did not over- 
throw the secular authority; on the contrary, it established 
it, and repeatedly recognized its divine sanction, no matter 
how unworthily it was exercised. Christ expressly recog- 
nized the imperative nature of the obligations due w 
Caesar; He only asserted that they were not co-extensive 
with the obligations due to God. He recognized Pilate’s 





* Faith and Society, p. 31. 
™P. Funk: op. loc. cit. 
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power to put Him to death; He only asserted that Pilate 
would not have this power if it were not given from on 
high (Jn. 19, 9-11). It was precisely this reservation which 
was new and revolutionary: the idea that the authority 
of the secular collectivity was not absolute but derived. 
It was this hitherto unheard-of doctrine that was constantly 
reasserted by St. Paul and the Apologists of the Second 
Century; by the martyrs before the magistrates; by 
Augustine, Aquinas, Suarez. The Christian conception of 
the authority of the political organism remains constant 
and unchanged whether it is wielded by an Augustus or a 
Nero, a Constantine or a Julian, a Charlemagne or a Stalin. 

But the fundamental reason why essential Christianity 
is incompatible alike with the secular absolutism of pagan 
or neo-pagan collectivism and with liberalist individualism 
is that it is itself embodied in a social organism which 
claims absolutism and totalitarianism. There can be no 
mutual recognition or tolerance between two entities 
which claim absolute totality. There can, on the one 
hand, be no reconciliation between the Catholic Church 
and Communist collectivism so long as they both remain 
true to their respective faiths and claims. On the other 
hand, there can be nothing but contradiction between 
Catholicism and the liberalist philosophy which makes an 
absolute of the individual.* For Christ emancipated the 
individual, not in order to make him an end and a law 
to himself, but by revealing that he was called to member- 
ship of the Kingdom of God by incorporation in its earthly 
and temporal organization, the Catholic Church. 

More exactly, by calling us to His Kingdom, ‘Christ 
made us free.’ For the fact that man is called to citizen- 
ship of a transcendental Kingdom, to adoptive sonship in 
the family of a heavenly Father, is not only the central 
doctrine in the preaching of Jesus, it is the basic dynamic 
principle of Christian social revolution and regeneration. 
In the Church was brought to mankind a Society of an 





* Cf. Prof. D. v. Hildebrand: Die korporative Idee und die 
natirlichen Gemeinschaften in Der kath, Gedanke, Jan., 1933. 
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entirely new sort: a Society not political or economic or 
national, but spiritual and transcendental. Every society, 
every organized collectivity, is, reduced to its simplest 
terms, a coadunatio hominum ad unum aliquid peragen. 
dum—a union of men for the achievement of a common 
object. Christ not only revealed that the common object 
of human existence and of each individual is something 
supra-political, supra-economic, indeed supra-temporal and 
supra-mundane; He formed the social organism wherein 
and whereby that object was to be attained. He showed 
the true nature of the ultimate destiny which God had 
prepared for man, a destiny which was to be the aim of 
all human strivings and to which all temporal aims and 
objects must be subordinate. He did not emancipate the 
individual from the omnipotence of temporal society in 
order to relinquish him in anarchic individualism; He 
gave him freedom, not to do as he pleased and become a 
law and an absolute to himself, but by incorporating him 
into a Society, a Kingdom, a Family, a Commune, a 
Koinonia which could rightly claim the dictatorship of his 
every thought, word and deed, because by it and in it was 
he to attain the ultimate purpose of his existence, the 
common heritage of the sons of God no less than the full 
realization of his own personality. 

It is just that that the purely secular collectivity can 
never do. The noblest human society can never achieve 
more than temporal well-being. To the extent that it does 
that, it has, not only its rightful existence, but its own 
important part to play within the scheme of the Kingdom 
of God. The Christian Ecclesia is absolute and totalitarian 
in the sense that it claims to be the supreme societas 
perfecta because it is the organization whereby man 
attains his last end to which all other ends, and s0 all 
human activities however ‘ secular,’ must be subordinated. 
But it does not seek to absorb or to substitute itself for 
secular organizations. On the contrary, the Christian view 
of Society and Societies is rightly represented graphically 
as a series of concentric circles in which the cirumferences 
of the greater exceed and include, but do not touch or 
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absorb those of the lesser.’ Indeed, the distinctive aims of 
the totalitarian Church postulate the perfect conservation 
in their own proper ambit of secular collectivities, whether 
‘natural ’ or ‘ artificial,’ especially, as the Popes have often 
reminded us, of the Family and the State. But in the 
political or economic sphere as such the Church has no 
desire or right to interfere. As Pius XI has said: ‘ The 
Church believes that it would be wrong for her to inter- 
fere without just cause in such earthly affairs.’ *° 

But when the secular collectivity seeks to transcend its 
own appointed ambit, when it not only ignores but 
repudiates the transcendental claims of the Kingdom of 
God on the souls of its members, when it tends to make 
its own temporal aims the ultimate object of human 
existence, when, in consequence, it strives to substitute 
itself for the Church and make itself absolute and exclusive 
with unlimited authority to subordinate every human 
activity to its own policy and purposes, then it violates 
the first principles of the Christian conception of Society 
and of the Christian Revolution. To the Christian such 
a programme is a programme of reaction and counter- 
revolution, an undoing of the redemptive work of Christ, 
which he will uncompromisingly oppose with every means 
at his disposal. For if such a programme triumphs it is 
as though Christ died in vain. To accept it is to reassume 
the shackles from which He freed us. For the secular 
collectivity which claims such exclusiveness and absolutism 
cannot, from the very nature of things, be other than an 
oppressive tyranny. Human personality is such, human 
destiny is such, that it cannot be satisfied by any purely 
temporal welfare however utopian. The secular collectivity 
supplies only a part, and a minor part, of human exi- 
gencies; if it makes itself the all-in-all and seeks to subject 
every human activity and potentiality to its own ends, it 
stunts human personality and frustrates human destiny; 
all that is most spiritual and noble in human nature is 





*Cf. P. Funk, op. cit. 
Encyclical Ubi arcano, repeated in Quadragesimo Anno, 
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either atrophied, or materialized by being subordinated to 
material ends. As grace perfects nature; as, through Christ, 
human nature finds its fulfilment and realization in some. 
thing which transcends nature and natural exigencies, so 
the mystical Body of Christ, His Kingdom, the Christian 
Commune perfects natural society. Only in this Society 
can the human personality find the liberty of full realiza- 
tion, a social organism which supplies, directly or in- 
directly, all human exigencies, both individual and social, 
in the act of transcending them. For it alone is orientated 
towards man’s last end and the ultimate purpose of his 
creation and has the right to direct the totality of his 
aspirations and activities. 

Marxist Communism has been adversely criticized from 
many angles—economic, sociological, political, metaphysi- 
cal, logical, ethical. The Christian may and will criticize 
it from those points of view. But it needs to be 
emphasized that the specifically and distinctively Christian 
case against it is theological, because it is a violation of 
the divinely appointed order of Society, a contradiction to 
the divinely ordained destiny of man as revealed by Christ. 
Marx and Lenin both had the perspicacity to see that 
Communism and belief in a transcendent God were logi- 
cally incompatible.” 

Though the original Constitution of the United Soviet 
Republics recognized theoretically the liberty of religious 
conscience, the subsequent teaching and practice of the 
Soviet regarding religion may be regarded as a more logi- 
cal expression of authentic Marxism.” Professor Mac- 





11 Thus Lenin: ‘To draw a hard and fast line between the 
theoretic propagation of Atheism, between breaking down the 
religious beliefs of certain sections of the proletariat and the 
effect, the development, the general implications of the class- 
struggle of these sections, is to reason non-dialectically; to 
transform a variable, relative boundary into an abolute one.'— 
The Little Lenin Library, Vol. VII. 

12 It is of no consequence to this argument whether or not we 
call Communism a ‘ religion.’ It is true, as a recent writer m 
Biackrriars has said, that ‘Communism is an economic caust 
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murray in his recent book on The Philosophy of Com- 
munism has reminded us that a consistent Marxism will 
be subject to its own Hegelian laws of dialectic evolution, 
and the intense realism of Lenin himself was always pre- 
pared to bend hard theory to harder facts. It is not, there- 
fore, entirely impossible that Communism will undergo, 
in the course of time, a transformist evolution which will 
involve the discarding of its absolutist claims and its theory 
of the primacy and exclusiveness of the economic collec- 
tivity. But so long as it persists in regarding an earthly 
and material utopia as the sole aim of human endeavour, 
and in regarding man as no more than a ‘ worker,’ 
a function in the economic scheme, it cannot receive from 
Christians any other treatment than such as is due 
to counter-revolutionism and to large-scale sabotage of the 
actual achievements of the Christian Revolution, in spite 
of much that may be truly illuminating in Marx’s analysis 
of the ills of society and much that may be valuable and 
suggestive in the results of the ‘ Russian experiment ’—all 
of which may well be absorbed in a truly Christian Society. 

If we have spoken of the Christian Revolution as an 
event of past history and one which profoundly changed 
the face of civil society, that is not because we can look 
back upon it with complacency as a fully accomplished fact. 
Its achievements, great as they are, are indeed infinitesimal 
when compared with its dynamic potentialities, its 
resources and its ideals. Even the so-called ‘ Ages of Faith’ 
certainly cannot be held up as the triumph of the 
Christian Revolution. Not until the whole human race is, 
not merely externally but wholly and unreservedly, subject 
to the sway of Christ’s Kingship can we claim that it has 





+ . Is altogether on the economic plane.’ But our case 
against Communism is that it recognizes no other plane, 
that Marxism universalizes economics and equates the economic 
sphere with the totality of reality. Though an ‘ absorbing en- 
thusiasm for a cause does not make that cause a religion,’ it 
does certainly make that cause occupy the place which should 
be occupied by religion, and if it is to be really ‘ absorbing ’ it 
must logically exclude true religion. 
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obtained its objective. If much has been gained, much too 
has been lost, and gains have not always been followed up 
and consolidated. The Christian has no illusions of an 
earthly utopia; he is too acutely aware of human perverse. 
ness and of his own shortcomings in continuing the 
revolutionary mission of Christ in Society. But it is ur 
pardonable when he forgets his own distinctive mission to 
Society, makes light of his own position in the Christian 
Revolutionary Commune, the only collectivity which has 
the right to bestow on him the joy of absolute and un 
reserved allegiance, and ignores the demands and the 
sacrifices which it imposes upon him. Before we speak too 
harshly of the Communists, it is well to remember that it 
is the apathy and infidelity of Christians to their social 
mission which has made Communism possible and 
plausible. 

The participation of Catholics in secular studies and 
enterprises, political, sociological and economic, is highly 
laudable and often necessary. But it needs to be remem- 
bered that not in these alone is to be found the dynamic 
of specifically Christian social regeneration, which is, in 
the last analysis theological. On this point the words of 
Mr. Maurice Reckitt (an Anglican) are not entirely in- 
applicable to ourselves: 


The entanglement of Christian reformers with ‘ practical’ 
programmes emanating from secular sources, and their desire to 
work alongside ‘ men of good will’ of every kind, attachments 
often entirely justifiable in themselves, have tended to obscure 
the essentially distinctive and transcendental character of the 
Christian’s ground for claiming, as such, a voice in the organiza- 
tion of Society. The effects of this tendency have been in several 
ways deplorable... .¥ 


For us Catholics, the Christian Social Revolution is not 
a matter of ‘ private judgment’ or ‘private enterprise. 
It is a matter of corporative participation in international 
Catholic Social Action, the continuation by the Christian 
Koinonia of the revolutionary social work of Jesus Christ. 





%* Faith and Society, p. 30. 
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Of this, the Archbishop of Birmingham has recently had 
to remind us that 


.... up to the present time there is little or no real Catholic 
action in this country. Catholic Action does not mean any group- 
ing of organizations that promote charitable works ; but it does 
mean special organizations of the laity organized by a special 
mandate of the ecclesiastical authority. It is a participation of 
the laity in the apostolate of the Hierarchy of the Church; and 
the first condition for Catholic Action is a commission from the 
Hierarchy. If we study the problems we shall be able to see in 
what respects present remedies are defective or un-Christian ; 
and we may then be in a position to suggest a solution which 
is in conformity with the teaching of Christ . .. .™ 


We may indeed be thankful for the reawakening of 
corporative consciousness, the sense of our oneness in the 
Christian Koinonia, with its already remarkable reper- 
cussions on social conditions, which characterizes present- 
day Catholicism on the Continent and elsewhere. In 
England, the significance and importance of this ‘ cor- 
porative ’ trend in modern Catholicism, seems to be more 
clearly realised by ‘ Marxists’ such as Mr. John Strachey” 
than it is by Catholics themselves. If Communism does 
no more than shame us into a fuller realization of the dis- 
tinctive character of the Christian Revolution, of our 
solidarity within the Christian Commune and our mission 
in it to Society, it will have achieved something, at least, 
of its providential purpose. 


Victor Wuite, O.P. 





“Pastoral Letter, Advent, 1933. 
“In The Coming Struggle for Power. 
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A strange anomaly confronts us to-day. We turn from a 
State inordinately preoccupied with the affairs of the 
individual to the anarchical interests of Capital hardly con- 
ceding to the vast majority of individuals the right to live. 
Twin Apollyons straddle right across the way with the 
forces of the world arrayed severally behind them; they 
have enlisted, between them, every influence, cultural and 
to a great extent religious; whether or not it be argued 
that the latter is detached from its true fons et origo. Re- 
current contacts between the two, here hostile, there 
sympathetic, are evidently too many and too involved for 
anything less than an economic atlas of the world to 
review. And Catholics in England do not lack their 
prophets to foretell the destiny of every straw in the wind. 
At present we must be content with little more than the 
acknowledgement of certain chilly spasms of apprehension 
that stir us as the westerly breath that suggests the storm- 
gib. For all we are very much at sea there may be pre- 
cautions to suit any manner of emergency. 

Or, to revert to Bunyan’s metaphor, we will enquire 
what armament poor Christian can call exclusively his 
own. 

To the muddled vision of this world Catholicism pre- 
sents a stream of contradictions. The Church, for instance, 
who is the friend of sinners, is the relentless enemy of Sin. 
Unmollified by respectability, by the appeal of polygamy 
to the Law (or of marital onanism to the economy of 
hygiene) it is She nevertheless who flings wide her doors 
to the too-unclean for Mammon’s Temples, that prostitute 
and outcast may eni *r with the blest. It is a matter of some 
scandal to our contemporary the progressive protestant.’ 

Or again, She who alone places an absolute value upon 
human nature relies upon it little: appraising mankind 





? Cf. An issue dealt with admirably in the Church Times a 
year or so ago. 
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with the eye of the Creator, yet accrediting it with none 
of the infallible integrity of our Utopian Capitalist (in 
whom we are still asked to believe), our Utopian workmen, 
or of the oligarch’s of Socialist rule. 

So with the Catholic view of the State. Hers is 
not the- vague emotion normally evoked by the word, 
nor does she apprehend a mere abstraction but an 
actuality. Her apprehension in short is true sanity to 
which a thing appears, not as it ought to be, or might have 
been, or may be, but as it is. Insanity is the apprehension 
of a single exclusive reality actual or hypothetical whence 
it may be argued that sanity is the balance of a thousand 
insanities. Balance or sanity, at all events, is rarely popu- 
lar; when we suffer from dementia we find none so trying 
as the sane. We must not expect the Church’s evaluation 
of the State to be popular. In the first place the muddle- 
headed have already perceived in it, as we have suggested, 
a paradox. For whereas, as Lacordaire remarks, the Church 
confesses man’s sovereignty she declares its limits. If the 
omnipotence of God is conditioned by His own essence, 
that is to say by His justice, goodness and wisdom, then it 
were impossible to allow the omnipotence of human 
sovereignty to exercise beyond what is just and holy and 
right. What is the State? No more nor less than man in 
his sovereign degree of power: mankind invested with a 
moral force to guard its rights and compel its duties. To 
many, we have said, Catholic teaching on the State is 
paradoxical and unpopular. Paradoxical again because 
by very reason of man’s sovereignty he is limited, un- 
popular because the world is reminded of the origin of that 
sovereignty and all that it implies. Here is an issue that 
sets us frankly against the rest of the world: we are driven 
to an irrevocable division. 

For once we cannot agree to differ and unite in the 
effective labour of bettering the world, In the problem of 
human development the theory of blind evolution and the 
theory of Divine plan are effectively (as much as funda- 
mentally), opposed. The children of Light have tarried 
with the children of Mammon and played with the cen- 
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turies, but the time has come when we must choose our 
ways. To Machiavelli, though his direct influence has 
been small, we owe the original notion of the a-moral State, 
a corporation, that is to say, reacting, with a freedom 
denied to its individual components, arbitrarily to the 
stimulus of necessity or expediency. The mediaeval con- 
science was unable to approve a dual morality, one code 
for the individual, another for the State. Even among the 
ancients (in Greece and Rome at least) the law which con- 
trolled the actions of the State corresponded with those 
that applied to the individual. At first, indeed, 
Machiavellian State-policy was a name covering merely a 
savage selfishness in respect of neighbouring States. But 
(like the pugnacious beast that devours its own young 
when the rest of the jungle has been finished off), State- 
sovereignty has in due course degenerated into a depraved 
internal conscience. It acknowledges as little responsibility 
in respect of the individual citizen as of the foreign State. 
State sovereignty to-day is to be recognized in the moloch 
set up by Fascism, Nazism and Bolshevism. And few of us 
in the civilized world to-day are free of the apprehension 
of further savage interference with our individual rights. 
I need hardly refer to compulsory sterilization as a single 
example. 

We are safe in short only when our ethics are admitted 
plainly to be derived from an ethical cosmic principle; 
when, in the paradox suggested above, the State is in- 
vested with a pseudo-divine authority but limited in conse- 
quence by the revealed economy of the Almighty. 

Our detachment from an ethical cosmos led naturally 
enough to a steady loss of consciousness to our obligations. 
We forget when we lament our rapidly disappearing rights 
that the rights of one man rest in some sense in the obliga- 
tion of another. Even among practising Catholics the sense 
of Law is commonly distorted. The congeries that goes to 
compound a civil code becomes increasingly the final con- 
ception of order. As though the Issue from the Eternal Law 
Himself were delegated, not to conscience, but the State; 
as though a human sovereignty were the depository of the 
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laws of nature and of God! A passive attitude amongst 
Catholics (especially of the business and professional 
classes) in the matter of State interference with the work- 
ing classes is to be heartily deplored. In a Catholic 

riodical even, it is indicative that on a page more than 
half of which is devoted to the interminable ‘ menace ’ of 
Communism, a line or two suffices to announce an appall- 
ing onslaught on the individual in Germany. 

Sated with the hierarchical principles of the Middle 
Ages, revolution bore the State absolutism of the 
modern age, and from this, via the French revolution, 
we have evolved the bureaucratic State on the one 
hand, and liberalistic individualism on the other. 
Meanwhile, again and again, genuine revolutionary im- 
pulse has been diverted. It is not wholly to be applauded 
that the masses have been taught to capture State- 
machinery rather than destroy it. Genuinely Radical and 
genuinely philanthropic impulse has been directed into 
futile, and worse than futile, channels. There is no story 
more dismal than the betrayal of Radicalism, Capital’s use 
of the Fabians to side-track Socialism. We look in vain to- 
day for the friend of the submerged. The Church alone, 
in her insistence that we give back to Caesar no more than 
the things that are his, is the sole force that is not afraid 
to stand up to the bully, to represent not merely the 
proletariat (an inspiring abstraction) but the individuals 
that compose it, to stand in the way of the worker’s final 
and most tragic betrayal. Humanitarianism, dissociated 
from the incarnation, and the Cross that bore humanity as 
well as God, has proved a dismal failure. We have yet to 
try a Revolution based on the charity of Christ springing 
from an exasperated love of the individual soul. 

When we ceased to base life on an intuition of Truth, 
when we turned from the supernatural to human experi- 
ence, our vindication of independence was short-lived. We 
abandoned spiritual values in our effort to assert our 
dominion over nature and now we despair because by a 
savage irony it is nature more than ever that dominates 
over us. For the lives of men have become subordinated 
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utterly to the physical economy, man is discussed in terms 
of hydraulics and hydrostatics. 

Unfortunately we retained in the pseudo-ethical cult of 
the reformation an ever diminishing spiritual influence, 
unfortunately everywhere Mammon retained the guise of 
religion. The break was subtle and slow. Violence had been 
better. An inept religiosity survived, often sycophantic, 
sometimes insincere, a sort of stage-parson; and in the 
mercantile world a genuinely sinister article, sly, canting 
or bullying—the Jesuit of Victorian melodrama. Enough 
anyway to discourage return to the old spiritual standards 
—enough for Marx and Lenin to call with good reason the 
opium of the people. 

To the Bolsheviks then we should be grateful for having 
made the issue plain. The Bolshevik, we must admit, has 
made the best of a superlatively bad job: like the genuine 
Christian, he is conscious of the worthlessness of mercantile 
Christianity, unlike the rest of us he has openly abandoned 
it. In his promise to cope with the restrictive forces created 
by industrialism, in the attempt to institute a new order 
upon a purely material foundation, he is in fact (albeit 
unconsciously) simply reacting to materialist (or ‘ mercan- 
tile ’) Christianity. 

Genuine Christian anthropology rests however upon the 
conception of the Triune God, investing human persona- 
lity with an absolute value; for it perceives therein the na- 
ture of one made in the image of the Father, redeemed and 
represented eternally by the Sacrificial Christ, indwelt by 
the Holy Ghost. Whence a just recognition of family, 
clan and State (coterminous with a recognition of man’s 
inherently social nature) is of necessity limited by a per- 
ception of that personality whereby all individuals are 
equal, and heirs to an absolute degree of freedom.’ 

Such a conception of man leads us to perceive in the 
State no more than the means to an end. For here is the 
crux of the whole business: Catholicism is the only force 
left in the world to-day that regards man as a metapolitical 





* Cf. St. Augustine De Civ. Dei, v. 24. 
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animal. It is metapolitic that will divide the world to- 
morrow, that which (as Martensen reminded us) precedes 
the political as its presupposition; that which, while lying 
beyond it as its objective, pervades and vitalizes it as its 
sole active intellectual principle. The U.S.S.R. has indeed 
set a make-shift metapolitic before its people: and is, thus 
far, superior to Fascism, Nazism and other crude national- 
ism. But like much else that corresponds in Russia to what 
we should find in an ideal Christian State, the Bolshevik’s 
mock-metapolitic will collapse by very reason of its un- 
reality. The Bolshevist State is in fact an end in itself. 
And this is the fundamental difference that distinguishes 
it from the unattempted Christian State. 

There are two logical systems in the world to-day, 
Catholicism and Communism, both logical, both proceed- 
ing along similar lines, but from different premises. They 
are fundamentally opposed: what of their weapons? 
Waiving the disgruntled gibe (a fatal phenomenon) of 
Capitalist apologetic, and the inept chatter of tract-writers 
whose stock-in-trade is pretty well exhausted, we have yet 
to see in the final issue a direct disarmed conflict. ‘That 
we are getting nearer to it is evident. On the one side, 
Russia is producing less of the old abusive, vaguely terror- 
stricken propaganda: while we, let us hope, are a little 
more sure of ourselves, more constructive, at least extend- 
ing our enquiries beyond a page of pietistic journalism. 

We have attempted no more than a rough indication of 
the combatants, their position in the field and, by way 
of warning, the manner in which those positions have 
evolved. We venture, as we have said, no prophecy as to 
future alliances; and we conclude on a note of hypothesis. 
For of one thing we are certain, that the unknown Christian 
State would have been far easier to erect than the ultra- 
secular State favoured by revolution: and far easier to 
maintain. I do not mean merely because Capitalist Society 
would have perceived therein less of a menace to property, 
or because mercantile Christianity would have been dis- 
armed of the weapon it has applied so happily to anti-God 
Russia. But because faith is still incumbent upon us: 
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because faith in ourselves and in our freedom rests on 
faith in our eternal destiny. 

Of this, too, we may be sure, that the world is awaken- 
ing and in an unequivocal issue, in the final quest of 
democracy, may look beyond itself and find heaven. The 
newest humanitarianism would urge that the power of 
love has never been tried as a basis of the body politic. 
We do not fear that the Church will hesitate to incorporate 
and utilize the new consciousness that is so often called 
revolution. If the Church, unashamed of the legacy of 
antiquity, turned the blind alleys of the Gods into vistas 
of eternity, less need have we to discredit entirely the cult 
of the later Gods. For if that which constituted the renais- 
sance was born as much of the beauty and integrity of earth 
as of pagan aesthetics, then the energy of Revolution owes 
its more generous and creative impulse to the subversive 
revelation of Christ as much as to those distorted frag- 
ments of it unconsciously dished up by the Victorian 
anarchists. 

We cannot lose opportunity, nor time. Often enough we 
can afford to choose the complement rather than the alter- 
native; we must be Catholic, uncompromising but imbued 
with the spirit of adjustment; when foundations are sound 
enough why should we build over the way? In the great 
reassortment we shall lose many and gain many: in the 
conflict we shall use much that the newcomers bring. 
And the time of the Catholic aufklarung is not later than 
to-day. The Church is conservative, not in that she lags in 
the rearguard of the times, she is Traditionalist solely in 
that she conserves the Truth, Her only Tradition: She is 
not retrospective, but would face the road. Canning was 
content, in a famous phrase, to advance with the times. 
For us there is more urgent counsel. 


J. F. T. Prince. 
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On Beiwc Human: St. THomMaAs anp Mr, Atpous Hux .ey. 
By Gerald Vann, O.P. Essays in Order, No. 12. (Sheed 
& Ward; 2/6 net.) 

One of the best Essays in Order. Fr. Vann presents Thomism 
as the true humanism, a philosophy ‘ opposed to all those who 
despise the flesh for the sake of the spirit; equally opposed to 
those who despise the spirit for the sake of the flesh.’ The 
book is too closely written to make analysis easy, but one may 
take as a central passage this : 

‘[In Thomism] truth, beauty are given their due on every 
plane; matter and spirit co-ordinated and subordinated . . 
The works which God has made are certainly not to be loved 
or worshipped as absolute perfection; the love we give them, 
the perfection we see in them, is relative to the infinite love we 
owe and the infinite perfection we see in God . .. Creatures 
are a means to be used in attaining the true end of man, which 
is God Himself. But they are not mere means. They are end- 
means. They have their own inherent goodness, their own 
loveableness.’ 

Fr, Vann develops and illustrates this thesis, applies it to life, 
solves particular difficulties, and compares the Thomistic 
humanism with the humanism of Greek, Renascence and modern 
culture. The whole is admirable, and my few comments will 
probably be irrelevant. (1) Mr. Aldous Huxley seems to be 
treated as a Personage; but no doubt some discussion of 
modern humanism is opportune, and as a representative writer 
Mr. Huxley may be important. (2) I always feel a little uncom- 
fortable about the Aristotelean Mean. I am quite sure that a 
well-trained Scholastic would vindicate it on all points, to the 
confusion of doubters; but would Aristotle himself have 
accepted the application? In art, for instance, would he not 
have considered Aeschylus or archaic sculpture to be instances 
of Excess? But a truthful history of Greek taste is, as they 
Say, yet to be written. (3) Fr. Vann would have found inter- 
esting materials for his thesis in the Oriental cultures, though 
their discussion doubtless would need a much larger book. But 
they deserve consideration: the Heian civilization of Japan, 
with so keen a sense of the vanity of the world but with so 
deep a sensibility to beauty in art and nature; the Bhagavad- 
Gita, with its doctrine of divine immanence (‘ I am the mortifica- 
tion of the mortified ; I am the splendour of the splendid ’); the 
theological roots of the convention in the Arabian Nights 
whereby when the author has said that a person is beautiful 
he adds at once, ‘ Praised be the Author of all perfection.’ 

W.H.S. 
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LiITURGIE UND PERSONLICHKEIT. By Dietrich von Hildebrand, 
(Anton Pustet, Salzburg 1933; RM. 3.50). 


In these days of the progress of the Liturgical Movement, a 
book like this which considers the Liturgy in a philosophical and 
spiritual light is only too welcome, for there are many who in 
their anxiety to find what they can ‘ do for the Liturgy ’ are apt 
to forget what the Liturgy can do for them. 

This book is a study of the Liturgy in relation to the indi. 
vidual, as forming man on the basis of his true nature before 
God, as a fulfilment of man’s necessity of a conscious and ex- 
plicit glorification of God and as an ordered direction of his 
desires towards Truth. The true function and strict purpose 
of the Liturgy, moreover, are carefully examined at the begin. 
ning and the elements of the spiritual formation of the real man, 
realizing to the full the capacities of his nature, are discussed 
together with the manner in which the Liturgy fulfils man’s 
aspirations, perfects his activities, and moulds his personality 
in the truest sense. 

The thesis then, on the basis of this formation of personality 
in contact with the world of values, is beautifully worked out 
in the several aspects of the Liturgy; in each case the aspect 
being first analysed as a formative element in man, and then 
shown to be abundantly expressed in the Liturgy itself. This 
is always very happily exemplified by numerous texts from the 
Missal and Breviary, usually both in Latin and German, or else 
explained by the Liturgical structure of the Mass or Office itself. 
To give the headings of these chapters would only lead to mis- 
understanding, for they are somewhat enigmatic and only be- 
come really clear in the light of the argument that follows. 
This is a notable feature throughout : the important terms used 
are always very carefully distinguished and explained at the 
beginning of a discussion. 

The whole work is pervaded by the characteristic enthusiasm 
of the author, and there is a freshness of thought, together with 
philosophical insight and a real spiritual help to those whose 
endeavour it is to make their prayer the prayer of ‘ the praying 
Christ.’ 

S.E.B. 


Putpir AND PLATFORM AppRESSES. By Archbishop Downey. 
(Burns, Oates & Washbourne; 5/-). 

Without any suggestion of flattery we may apply to Arch- 
bishop Downey what he has himself said about the late Bishop 
Burton : ‘ he was that very rare and choice product of nature, a 
born orator ’ and ‘ he did much in a practical way to remove our 
reproach of crippled scholarship and to raise the cultural tone 
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of English Catholic literature.’ To realize the justice of this 
appreciation it is sufficient to read the collection of addresses 
delivered by the Archbishop during the past few years. It 
clearly evidences the fact that on practically every important 
occasion of national Catholic life we almost inevitably entrust 
Archbishop Downey with the task of rendering articulate our 
thoughts and aspirations. He has preached the panegyrics, at 
once dignified and delightfully personal, of most of the bishops 
who have died within the last three or four years. At every 
episcopal consecration he is there to explain the significance of 
the occasion ; he has become one of our foremost spokesmen on 
the perennial question of Catholic education ; the joy and thank- 
fulness of the Catholic body on the occasion of the centenary 
of Catholic Emancipation was eloquently expressed by him in 
some memorable addresses; if the B.B.C. wish to know what 
a Catholic dictator would do, they naturally ask Archbishop 
Downey. 

The more important of these addresses are gathered together in 
this volume. They are all extremely eloquent in a way that is all 
too rare nowadays. Yet they are never mere rhetoric. The Arch- 
bishop, being a supremely able preacher, knows exactly when to 
be topical, reminiscent, humorous and ephemeral ; but the body of 
the address is always concerned with some important and rele- 
vant truth. The sermons have an unusually intellectual and 
even learned tone about them, for Archbishop Downey alto- 
gether scouts that exaggerated simplicity which so many 
preachers seem to cultivate. The sermon delivered at the 
funeral of Archbishop Keating is quite one of the best short 
statements of the episcopal office we have read; it is done with 
superb artistry by relating the career of Archbishop Keating to 
that of William of Wykeham. Many of the addresses are polemi- 
cal, yet there is never the slightest suggestion of the accents 
of the special pleader. 

The publishers intend to supplement this volume with another 
containing the Archbishop’s more specifically philosophical and 
scientific addresses. LC. 


ART CHRONICLE 

The English Exhibition opened at Burlington House on 
January 6th. It has provoked an immense quantity of4iterature 
which aims for the most part at providing a working approach 
for the average visitor to the exhibition. At the extremes stand 
Mr. Herbert Read’s essay on English art in the December 
number of the Burlington Magazine, and Mr. Eric Underwood's 
Short History of English Painting (Faber & Faber; 7/6). Mr. 
Underwood writes for an audience that has apparently less than 
average intelligence, Mr. Read for those who like their reading 
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thinned out with Nietzsche and a little André Gide. Neither js 
entirely satisfactory ; it is from their failures rather than their 
successes that we must deduce, if we can, some generally 
applicable approach. 

Mr. Underwood’s work is entirely ungeneralized. His book 
consists of a number of short biographies based on the common 
assumption that to understand a painter’s work it is necessary 
to have some knowledge, however superficial, of his life. Now 
it is obvious that in a monograph every biographical fact is of 
importance; it is equally obvious that in a short introduction 
to a big subject only a very small percentage of this fact is 
relevant. For example, if one is as ignorant as Mr. Under- 
wood assumes, it is not of the slightest interest to know that 
Holbein ‘left a number of illegitimate children, for whose 
maintenance, however, he made provision,’ or that the Butts 
who was painted by Bettes was an ancestor of the Butts who 
patronized Blake. These two facts can have no conceivable 
relation to the painting which is, and should remain, the pivot 
of the discussion. But there is a second class of facts in an 
introduction such as this, those namely which are irrelevant 
until their recondite relevance is disclosed. We can say, ‘Till 
he was nineteen Lawrence worked in crayon,’ a fact of no 
particular interest, or we can go further and add, ‘ Till he was 
nineteen Lawrence worked in crayon; this explains the crudity 
of his colour and his absence of feeling for paint.’ Mr. Under- 
wood’s book consists largely of irrelevancies because he fails 
invariably to grasp the implication of facts which in other hands 
would become relevant. 

It is unjust to associate Mr. Read’s work with Mr. Under- 
wood’s. When Mr. Read writes on painting what he produces 
is invariably fresh, rich and authoritative. It goes without 
saying that his present article has al] these virtues. His atti- 
tude is original, but at the same time it is the attitude of a critic 
who has more than purely pictorial experience—and that after 
all is an essential qualification in any writer on English painting. 
Here Mr. Read proceeds from the general to the particular. 
He works from the tacit assumption that pictures are more 
important than personalities—an assumption which only Mr. 
Underwood could dispute—and goes on from this to deduce the 
component characteristics of the English style. The first of 
these he describes as linear quality, ‘ the bounding line with its 
infinite inflections and movements,’ expressive of the freedom 
and grace for which England stood in the tenth century ; the 
second ‘ what Ruskin, in rather shocked tones, called “our 
earthly instinct,’ ‘ the tendencies in other words exemplified by 
Shakespeare’s fools and the ‘monkey in the margin.’ The 
linear style, according to Mr. Read, persists in Matthew Paris 
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and the Benedictional of St. Aethelwold until under the influence 
of the Renaissance it decays, and for four centuries conse- 
quently ‘ English art (which is different one ought to remember 
from an art in England) is non-existent.’ In Hogarth and 
Gainsborough for the first time these specifically English and 
specifically mediaeval qualities reappear. Hogarth has the ‘ je 
ne sais quoi de sinistre, de violent et de resolu qui respire dans 
presque toutes les oeuvres du pays du spleen,’ while Gains- 
borough’s ‘ thin brush strokes, deft and dexterous, feathery in 
their lightness ’ express ‘a joy in linear rhythms, a desire for 
clarity and coherence.’ Reynolds by contrast, thanks apparently 
to the ‘empirical bias of the Puritan,’ produced works which 
stylistically are unEnglish and are national only in so far as 
the portrait painter reflects the English character, so that 
Blake and Flaxman are for Mr. Read the final representatives 
in figure painting of ‘ the original characteristics of our art.’ 
In landscape painting similarly only the Girtin-Turner epoch 
is ‘completely and peculiarly English.’ Wilson and the pre- 
Wilsonian landscape painters, and even Morland and Ward, 
‘have English characters and paint English scenes, but in the 
intimate or spiritual sense they are not English at all.’ Indeed, 
Mr. Read contends that the nationality of English landscape 
can be tested only by application of Wé6lfflin’s distinction be- 
tween linear and malerisch, and that when it is so tested ‘ in 
Wilfflin’s sense the English water-colourists are always linear,’ 
while Constable and Turner are English in so far as their work 
was an intensification and objectification of the Celtic love of 
nature. Such briefly is Mr. Read’s thesis, and in spite of the 
inevitable injustice of a paraphrase it should be plain that this 
brilliant and stimulating essay is something which no visitor 
of the exhibition can afford to neglect. 

The fundamental weakness of Mr. Read’s case is its exalta- 
tion of geography. Painting can be seen in two dimensions, 
locally in relation to the things which preceded or succeeded 
it and temporally as painting of a certain date independent of 
locality. Mr. Read persists in treating his subject in one 
dimension only, and those aspects of it which are incapable of 
purely local explanation he dismisses as non-typical. The odd 
thing about his thesis is that in its support he calls in distinc- 
tions which are based on precisely that temporal aspect of 
which the remainder of his article is a negation. To bolster up 
his own arguments for the nationality of style he brings up 
arguments which were intended to prove its supernationality. 
Mr. Read believes that the linear and the painterly cannot 
coexist within the same tradition; Professor W6lfflin’s whole 
book argues this very coexistence. For Mr. Read English paint- 
ig is the localization of a temporal phenomenon. 
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The subsidiary weakness of Mr. Read’s essay is his distinc- 
tion between English art and art in England. Either we accept 
a geographical standard or we do not. In neither case are we 
justified in arbitrary elimination of one group of painters be- 
cause it cannot be reconciled with another. Style is not national 
only when it is unique. If Bonington is French, it is residence 
not style that makes him so, Ghaeraedts and Lely similarly 
are Englishmen, and to exclude them from the English 
tradition is to eliminate elements which make the formation of 
the tradition explicable. In short, it is impossible to reduce 
a subject so large and so complex as English painting to order 
by the logical application of preconceived criteria. One might 
just as well say that only English romantic painters are English 
or that only English sporting pictures English, as that linear 
quality is a test of aninnaliey. English painting should be 
studied and considered not as a unified, abstract subject, but 
as a series of interrelated units, the interests of which are 
alternatively individual or collective. 

Mr. Read’s essay proves that it is possible to argue only 
from the particular to the general; Mr. Underwood shows the 
form such an argument should avoid. One can accept therefore 
as two fundamentals of the ideal introduction to the subject that 
the interest of the average visitor to the exhibition will be a 
local interest, an interest in the painting that has been pro- 
duced in England, and as a corollary that the English tradition 
consists of all the painting that has been produced by artists 
working for an appreciable part of their career in England, 
irrespective of its subject or its style and not simply of a small 
proportion of it. The development of this tradition is confused 
by a failure to realize the full implication of the artistic sever- 
ance which the Reformation involved. In art the effect of the 
Reformation was economic rather than religious. Its import- 
ance is not that the artist suddenly ceased to be inspired by 
religious idealism or any nonsense of that kind, but that with 
the secularization of church property a new demand arose to 
which the supply could only slowly be accommodated. 
Ghaeraedts is connected with William Baker only in so far as 
the mediaeval English fresco and the Elizabethan portrait were 
both expanded miniatures. It is arguable that there was some 
affinity between the technique of Hilliard and that of illumina- 
tion: it is not arguable that Tudor and Stuart portraiture 
depended on the frescoes and illuminations that preceded them. 
During the sixteenth and the early seventeenth centuries the 
English painter is groping his way towards a personal idiom. 
His work is not mature, but it is not for that reason unEnglish. 
If we are content to realize that English portrait painting begins 
with Joannes Corvus, that English landscape painting begias 
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with Sir Nathaniel Bacon, and that religious painting in Eng- 
land ends with Baker, that these three categories are quite 
distinct and overlap only in certain instances, we shall have 
done much to clarify our impression of English painting as a 
whole. This point is made by Mr. R. H. Wilenski in his other- 
wise disappointing Outline of English Painting (Faber & Faber, 
2/-}- 
re courses of English portrait and English landscape paint- 
ing are roughly parallel. In portraiture it is Mytens who first 
adumbrates a style that is definitely malerisch ; in landscape the 
influence of Rubens can equally be traced. What Mierveldt was 
to the Stuart portrait painter, Gaspard and Siberechts and 
Momper were in the sphere of landscape painting. The two 
traditions mature simultaneously (coalescing in Gainsborough 
and Wilson) and simultaneously they decay. These processes 
extend over what is relatively a very short period indeed. 
Thanks to the Reformation they both of them begin, so to 
speak, from scratch, and its formation consequently gives the 
English tradition an interest which French painting has not got. 
The English tradition is not a myth, but a fact, and it is only 
through appreciation of its formation, its features and its rami- 
fications that one can form a coherent impression first of the 
contribution of the individual artist and secondly of the relative 
value of English painting as a whole. 


Joun Pope-HEnneEssy. 


NOTICES 


Revue UNIVERSITAIRE D’ART CINEMATOGRAPHIQUE. Vol. I. Five 
numbers; March-December, 1933. 


This review is published by the Catholic students of the Uni- 
versity of Louvain. It is a remarkable achievement. Magazines 
published by undergraduates are, as a rule, however brilliant, 
of transitory value and without any definite standards. This 
review, on the contrary, unpretentious and not in the least ‘ arty’ 
or self-conscious, is written from a definitely filmic critical posi- 
tion, and is, moreover, a practical guide to good films, One 
can trust its judgments. The articles deal with general prob- 
lems connected with the cinema, the cinema as an art, the social 
réle of the cinema, the psychology of the audience, music and 
the film, and so forth ; with the principal films in every country 
in Europe, in America, China and Japan—and in these numbers 
it would be hard to find any film of real importance omitted ; 
finally with films actually being shown at the moment of pub- 
lication. In a true Catholic spirit it admits excellence wherever 
it is to be found—supremacy, of course, to the Soviet films, to 
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the pre-Nazi German films of which the greatest director js 
Pabst, to the French films of Réné Clair and Jean Epstein, and 
a generous measure of praise to our own Private Life of Henry 
VIII, Its intelligent spirit may be judged from the sound 
and courageous defence of L’Extase and the sober collective 
protest against King Kong. Stills are plentiful and well done. 
The review may be obtained from the Director, M. Paul Kinnet, 
344, rue Royale, Brussels, and the annual subscription is only 
20 (Belgian) francs. In view of the ever-increasing importance 
of the cinema in modern life, it is to be hoped that this admir- 
able Catholic attempt to form a sympathetic and critical out- 
look upon it will be supported by English readers. 
A.M. 


Sarnt Bricip oF IRELAND. By Alice Curtayne. (Brown & 
Nolan, Ltd. ; 3/6 net). 


All thanks are due to Miss Curtayne for a book that fills a 
gap and should be a classic in hagiography. With all her 
inimitable power of evoking atmosphere, her style is yet simple 
enough for the unlearned; while, despite the insurmountable 
difficulties—described in the author’s Foreword—to which she 
humbly claims to bring ‘ little scholarship and only a modicum 
of art,’ the concluding pages of bibliography should reassure 
the historian and archaeologist. 

M.B. 


Amongst the various annuals that have been sent us, natur- 
ally we single out for notice THe CatHotic Directory, whieh 
should stand on every Catholic’s shelf of essential reference 
books. It is priced at the modest figure of 3/6 and published 
by Burns, Oates and Washbourne. We notice as a curiosity 
amongst the statistics given on p. 581 a decrease of 33 in the 
number of public churches and of 45 in the number of chapels. 
Every week in the Catholic press we see accounts of the open- 
ing of new churches and schools. Hence these figures might 
puzzle us till we looked at the Leeds statistics and realized 
where lay the mistake. Only second in usefulness is the CaTHo- 
tic Wxo’s Who at 5/-, published also by Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne. We presume it is at the request of the people 
concerned, taught by their experience of the purpose to which 
this book is put, that several of the addresses are wrongly given, 
that is out-of-date. 

From Ireland we have received THe CapucHin ANNUAL and 
Tue FaTHerR MaTHEw Recorp. We have also received FRAN- 
CISCAN MISSIONARIES OF MARY. 
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COLOSSEUM 


A new Critical and Constructive Quarterly. 


The Colosseum will not be a polite Review. Our 
concern will be with the spiritual chaos which is over- 
coming mankind; and we shall devote our efforts especi- 
ally to an analysis of the true Nature of Man. For 
without a sane doctrine of the Nature of Man it is impos- 
sible to lay the spiritual foundation for the Catholic 
Revolution. 

Contributions to the first number, appearing on the first of March, will 
include :— 
Editorial Programme 
The Destiny of Culture NICHOLAS BERDYAEV 
For Mr. Middleton Murry  G. M. TURNELL 
Art and Anarchy Marc DE Munnynck, O.P. 
A Note on Revolution JACQUES MARITAIN 
Aldous Huxley and the 

Catholic Counterpoint GERALD VANN, O.P. 

The Agony of Europe GONZAGUE DE REYNOLD 

Kaleidoscopic Nightmare RICHARD BIRLEY 

Moscow Suburbia RICHARD HOUGHTON 
Commentary, etc. 


Among contributors to the second number, appearing in June, will be :— 


GIovANNI Papini JACQUES MarITAIN NICHOLAS BERDYAEV 
RicHarD Birney Eucenio D’Ors’~ G. M. TuRNELL 
JAMES OLIVER 


Subscriptions (6/6 post free for the remaining three 1984 numbers) should be 
sent to The Treasurer, the Colosseum, 1 Devonport Street, London, W.2. 


Single copies, price 2/- net, can be obtained from all booksellers. 


Published by John Miles, Publisher, Ltd., Amen Corner, London, E.C.4. 


ORDER THE COLOSSEUM NOW 











A SELECT LIST OF RECOMMENDED BOARDING SCHOOLS 
DOMINICAN SISTERS 


HARROW-ON- 
THE-HILL, 
Middlesex. 


St. DOMINIC’S CONVENT. Boarding and Day 
School for Young Ladies. Bracing air; spacious 
grounds. Pupils prepared for any Public Exams, 
Matriculation, Drawing, Music. Liberal educa. | 
tion. Also Commercial. 

Apply: MoTuer Priorgss, 0.?, | 


SISTERS OF MERCY 


ABINGDON, 
Berks 


CONVENT OF OUR BLESSED LADY. High 
Class Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies 
Thorough Education ; home care. Pupils prepared 
for Lond. Matric., Oxford Locals, Royal Acad, 
of Music. Hockey, Tennis, Cricket. 

Apply: MoTHER Supsrior. 


SISTERS OF NOTRE DAME 


BIRKDALE, 
Lancs. 


BLACKBURN, 
Lancs. 


NORTHAMPTON. 


CONVENT OF NOTRE DAME. Pleasantly § 
situated within 5 mins. of the sea. Pupils prepared 
for Oxford Locals, Associated Board, Royal 
Drawing Society. Elocution. Riding. Swimming. 
For further particulars apply to: 

THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 


CONVENT OF NOTRE DAME. Old established 


:Boarding School. Excellent healthy situation. 


Extensive grounds and playing fields. The Course 
of Studies includes all branches of Higher Edu 
cation. 

Apply: Tue Sister SuPgRior 


CONVENT OF NOTRE DAME. Boarding 
School for Girls, standing in extensive grounds. 
Preparation for Public Examinations. Ample 
facilities for Games. Separate Day School for 
Girls and little Boys. 

Apply: THE SisTER SUPERIOR 


CONVENT OF NOTRE DAME. Secondary 
School, Day and Residential. Pupils prepared for! 
General and Higher School Exam. of the Univ.) 
of London and Music Examinations of the As 
ciated Board. Facilities for Games. 

Apply: Tue SistsR SUPERIOR 











100L8 SISTERS OF NOTRE DAME (Continued) 


TEIGNMOUTH, CONVENT OF NOTRE DAME. Beauti 
Devon. situated on the moors overlooking the sea. Pri- 








y and Day vate rooms. Large grounds. Pupils prepared for 
; Spacious London Schools and Higher Certificate, Assoc. 
> Exams., Board, Royal Drawing Society. 
‘al educa. | Elocution. Riding. Swimming. 

i Apply: Tus Sister SupPgrion. 
Ess, O.P. | 

LL —- 

ad Convent of Wotre Dame, 
ng ~— 145 and 147 Woopstock Roap, OxForp. 
“> 5 Under the patronage of His Grace the Archbishop of 


Birmingham. 


Surerion. @ || A UNIVERSITY HOSTEL exclusively for Religious is 
conducted by the SISTERS OF NOTRE DAME. 


For particulars apply to the Sister Superior, as above. 
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SUPERIOR. A BRITISH INDUSTRY. 


«bis! Francis Tucker & Co. Ltd. 


os HAVE BEEN RENOWNED FOR 


por Se 200 YEARS 
SUPERIOR AS THE MOST RELIABLE MAKERS OF 


mia! CHURCH CANDLES 


grounds. OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
. Ample 
chool for Sanctuary Oil, Wicks and Floats, Incense, Charcoal, 
Sanctuary Glasses, Silver, Brass and Ironwork, and all 
SUPERIOR. Church Requisites of Finest Quality are also supplied. 








Secondary PRICE LIST on application to :— 
pared for THE MANUFACTORY, CRICKLEWOOD LANE, N.W.2 
the Univ. 3! ASHLEY PLACE, WESTMINSTER, S.W.! 
the Asso (opposite Westminster Cathedral) 
26 and 28 Manchester Street, <a 
or 118 Clyde Street, Glasgow. 





SUPERIOR 











Read... 


G.K.’s WEEKLY 


EDITED BY 


G. K. CHESTERTON 


A Weekly Review of Politics, 
Literature and the Arts 


Every Thursday Sixpence 


Ghe Independent Journal 
Which Cells ‘Ghe Gruth 


Order now from your newsagent; or write to The 
Manager, G.K.’s WEEKLY, 2 Little Essex Street, 
London, W.C.:. 


Subscription Rates for one year, 28s.; for six months, 
148.; for three months, 7s.—post free. 











